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A change in the weather won't shrink 
or stretch a Zebra's stripes! Smart decorators 
probably give Scalamandre’ credit for this, but the Zebra owes 
his weather-proof stripes to another Master Fabric Maker, 
Mother Nature. 


Scalamandre’ and Mother Nature are the recognized experts 
on shrink-proof, stretch-proof, rough textured stripes. Our new 
line, employing unusual color combinations and unique 
textures may be the made-to-order answer to one 
of your more difficult projects. 
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Jacques Bodart furniture 1s made in limited quantities. because it is for the 


discriminating. It is 


intended for those of certain taste = appreciate and want the unusual. and “ ho demand 


. i - | , 
perfection of treatment in design construction ané finish. 
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CURRENT ACTIVITIES 


1949 Annual A.1.D. Awards 


A competition initiated by the American Insti- 
tute of Decorators to award Citations of Merit 
to the Designers of outstanding work in Fabrics, 
Furniture, Floor Coverings, Wall Coverings and 
Lighting. The object of these citations is to 
make known to the consumer public what the 
market offers in good design, and to commend 
the Designers who in the opinion of the jurors 
have created the best designs in these fields 
which are related to the profession of Interior 
Design and Decoration. 


Rules of the Competition 


Any Designer may enter the design of a product 
which has been offered for sale—not prior to 
January Ist, 1949—and has reached the con- 
sumer market. Submissions are not limited in 
number but an entry form must designate how 
many submissions and reach the A.I.D. not later 
than Monday, January 2nd, 1950. 


Jury of Award 


LEorpoLpD ARNAUD WaLTER Hovinc 


Lesue CHEEK, Jr. Morris KetcuuM, Jr. 
CorNELLIA CONGER James S. PLaut 
Harotp W. RamBuscH 
The members of the jury have been chosen as 
representatives of the educational, museum, ar- 
chitectural, interior design and merchandising 
fields. The jury will have authority to make a 
Citation of Merit and several Honorable Men- 
tions in each of the five categories—fabrics, fur- 
niture, floor coverings, wall coverings, lighting. 
Its decision shall be final. The jury is not 
obligated to make any awards in case no designs 
are deemed worthy of a Citation of Merit or 

Honorable Mention. 


Pre Judging Examination 


All submitted designs will be examined for com- 
pliance with mandatory requirements of this 
program. The jury will place out of competition 
those which do not comply. The awards will be 
made by majority vote in secret ballot before 
opening the envelopes which contain the names 
of the competitors. The A.I.D. will immediately 
notify the winners. 


Report of the Jury 


The jury will compose a written report stating 
its reasons for its decisions. Presentations of 


awards and public announcement will take 
place at the 19th Annual Conference of the 
A.I.D. in New York, April 3rd-5th, 1950, fol- 
lowed by a traveling exhibit of the winning de- 
signs, Honorable Mentions and any other de- 
signs which the jury may select for public 
exhibition. 


Anonymity of Submissions 


Submissions shall bear no name cr marks of 
identification. To the back of each must be 
attached a plain sealed envelope without mark- 
ings, containing the name and address of the 
competitor. It is realized that designs which 
have appeared in the market may be recognized 
by some if not all members of the jury, but they 
will be judged on design merit alone. No men- 
tion of Designers’ names will be permitted in 
the jury discussion, and all efforts will be made 
to observe the Design’s anonymity. 


Delivery of Submissions 


All submissions shall be securely wrapped, ad- 
dressed in plain lettering with no other mark- 
ings, to THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF 
DECORATORS, 41 East 57th St., New York 
22, N. Y., and shall be delivered there, prepaid, 
not later than 6 P.M., Tuesday, January 10th, 
1950. 


Format of Submissions 


Each submission shall be made on a sheet of 
illustration board 22” x30” and shall include 
one photograph of the article approximately 
8’’ x 10” and additional material as follows: 
In the lower right hand corner within 
an outlined box 2” x5” shall appear 
three lines of lettering. The first line 
shall read “1949—-FABRIC DE- 
SIGN.” (or FURNITURE DESIGN, 
FLOOR COVERING DESIGN, 
WALL COVERING DESIGN, or 
LIGHTING DESIGN, as the case 
may be). The second line shall desig- 
nate in as few words as possible the 
character of the product, such as 
“COTTON AND RAYON DAMASK 
WEAVE”; or “BLEACHED MA- 
HOGANY, PLASTIC HARD- 
WARE”; “WASHABLE HAND- 
SCREENED WALLPAPER,” etc. 
The third line shall carry the words 
“Approximate Retail Price .. .” 


In the case of a fabric submission, the photo- 
graph shall show sufficient length to exhibit the 
full character of the pattern. An additional pho- 
tograph may be included to picture the fabric 
in use in interior decoration. An actual sample 
of the fabric, in a size not exceeding that of the 
mount, shall be securely attached to the board 
so that the lower right hand corner of the fabric 
is free from the mount for handling by the jury. 
In the case of furniture, a photograph shall 
show the article isolated against a simple back- 
ground. An additional photograph shall be in- 
cluded which may be another view of the article 
used in conjunction with other elements of in- 
terior decoration, and/or a scale or dimensioned 
drawing whether elevation sketch or perspec- 
tive. In addition, sample or samples of the ac- 
tual finishes, covering, etc. shown in the photo- 
graph of the article shall be mounted securely 
to the board. 

In the case of a floor covering, the format shall 
be identical to that of a fabric as mentioned 
above, inasmuch as rigid materials, and hard- 
surface flooring are excluded from this com- 
petition. 

In the case of a wall covering, the format is to 
be the same as that of a fabric mentioned above 
with the exception that the actual sample shall 
be completely attached to the mount. 

In the case of lighting (which includes lamps 
and lighting fixtures used in interior decoration) 
the format shall be identical to that of furniture 
as mentioned above. 


Right to Exhibit 


The A.I.D. reserves the right to exhibit any of 
the submissions selected by the jury for this pur- 
pose. The A.I.D. accepts no obligation to return 
any entry. 


ENTRY FORMS AND ADDITIONAL 
PROGRAMS ARE AVAILABLE AT 
THE NATIONAL HEADQUARTERS 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE 
OF DECORATORS 


41 East 57th Street 
New York 22, N. Y. 
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entry 
form 


To: 
AMERICAN INSTITUTE 
OF DECORATORS 


41 East 57th Street 
NEW YORK 22, N. Y. 


I plan td SUbMIE 6.6 c2e ccs 
NAME OF DESIGNER 


Home Appress 


re ee ee 


ee ee ee 


ee ee 


ee 


A.I.D, Annual Award Competition for 1949. 


CC 


Cr 


Cr 


I guarantee each submission has been designed by me and has been offered for sale not prior to 
January 1st, 1949 and has reached the consumer market. 


int. 10-49 (Signature ) 





benneenetnt 


KARL SCHMIEG 


ASTER of Craftes inne ye Gvilde of Tyme 


MAY 23, 1872 - NOVEMBER 2, 1949 
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ANTIQUE 
COLLECTION 





Very Rare Irish Candlesticks 


The pair is decorated with flat, geometric cutting; 
star pans and nozzles are hung with faceted pear 


shaped drops . . Height 8” - Ireland, circa 1785 


“ 


STEUBEN GLASS 


718 FIFTH AVENUE » NEW YORK 19,N. Y. 
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GOTHAM is an organization built on more than a quarter century 


of special service to professional designers, architects and 


decorators, with emphasis on their color problems. 


Floor coverings of any type, color, shape, size and texture. 


GOTHAM 


Carpet Company 


515 Madison Avenue 
New York 22 


ELdorado 5-1660 
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A NEW BACKGROUND WALLPAPER 


ILLUSTRATED ACTUAL SIZE 
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A brief guide te new sources and products, an intreduction te little known 
artists and craftsmen, and a survey ef current trends from ceast to coast. 


NEW FABRICS, 
TRADITIONAL IN MOOD 


It seems as if every other ship from Eng- 
land sails bearing a cargo of new designs 
for Updecor Fabrics, Inc., and Ramsona 
Fabrics, Ltd., of 554 Madison Avenue in 
New York. A half dozen or so hand- 
prints have just arrived at Ramsona, at 
any rate, that are perfect for traditional 
settings. “The Mayfair’, on a 31” chintz, 
is an extremely distinguished semi-classic 
urn and border pattern which is printed 
from the original engraved copper rollers 
that date back to the Victorian era. A 
story-telling toile de jouy, “The Fisher- 
men”, includes lazy sheep-grazing scenes, 
and “Surrey” is a colorful study of 
horses, hunters, and dogs. The hand- 
blocked “Dahlia Verdure” is a cool pro- 
fusion of blues and greens, a lively splash 
in its multi-color. 

Updecor’s new fabrics are rich and ele- 
gant. An all-silk broché, “The Clodion”, 
has small flower motifs on white and 
silver-gray grounds. “Twotone” is an all- 
silk texture, and a new lace design which 
uses a French lace as inspiration is “The 
Chantilly”. 

For a wonderfully rich effect there is an 
all-silk moiré, definite in markings, in six 
colors—rosemauve, téte de négre, off- 
white, ocean, and cedar—and their 50” 
antique silk velvet has a six-color range 
that’s equally impressive. 


A NEW WALLPAPER 
SHOWROOM 


A new collection of hand-screened papers, 
shown by Wilton E. Owen, Inc., in their 
newly-opened showroom at 515 Madison 
Avenue, in New York, stresses the 
quaintly Provincial, the simple Classic, 
and the elegant Georgian. Primarily doc- 
uments, the group includes the first of 
two designs reproduced from the Isabella 
Barclay collection of museum-piece 
papers. “Le Cadeau de Naissance”, typi- 
cal of the Directoire period, sets forth, 
in prim regularity, drawings of a boy 
showing a puppy to his mother. ‘Provin- 
cial Leaf” is an all-over geometric forma- 
tion of tiny leaves and berries. Other new 


designs include “Georgian Crystal”, 
elaborate 18th-century rendition of a 
delicate Waterford chandelier; “Brock- 
ton Hall”, restrained classic, spotlighting 
a drawn urn in a laurel leaf frame; and 
the broad panel-geometric striped “War- 
ren House”, styled in a modified baroque 
manner. These new designs, plus those al- 
ready in the line, make this a most valu- 
able source when looking for spirited 
papers of almost any period. 


COLOR-CONSCIOUS OFFICES 


A reorganization of Macey-Fowler, Inc., 
385 Madison Avenue, New York, after 
the death of Mr. Robert S. Fowler in 
October, continues in leadership men 
who had been with the firm for many 
years and who, therefore, anticipate a 
continuation of the same policies for 
which this firm—specializing in every 
type of wood and metal office furniture— 
has long been noted. President Adam J. 
Andrasick, and Vice Presidents Robert 
B. Hayward, Edwin L. Steinbruck, and 
Paul Berlin have announced the opening 
of their own factory to handle special 
jobs for the interior designer. This is in 
addition to their lines of the Metal Of- 
fice Furniture Co., and Stow and Davis 
Furniture Co., both of Grand Rapids. 
Acting as New York representative of the 
Executive Furniture Guild of America, 
Macey-Fowler has available complete 
color-coordinated lines of floor cover- 
ings, fabrics, leathers for upholstery, 
lamps, and accessories which make it 
possible to plan—all in one trip—the 
entire office. There are, as of this writing, 
about twenty colors which are cross- 
correlated, with twenty or thirty more 
expected to be introduced at the Janu- 
ary market. These latest are their ex- 
clusive “shadow colors”, subtle, out-of- 
the-glare shades of the most popular 
hues. Even the steel furniture comes in 
for its share of color-consciousness. There 
are now eight shades including such aids 
to efficiency as mist green, blonds tan, sil- 
ver-gray, and desert sage. The only diffi- 
culty we can foresee is that all-work-and- 
no-play hazard involved when great 
masses of people refuse to leave their 
offices—they're that attractive! 
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PLASTIC AT THE WINDOWS 


The new Vinylite plastic, developed by 
the Bakelite Corporation, and specifically 
intended for the window shade market, 
conducted itself dramatically in a series 
of “I-can-do-anything-you-can-do-better” 
tests. The gist of these was that Plasti- 
shades are more durable and hold up 
longer than shades previously available. 
They are easily cleaned via the soap and 
damp cloth method, do not fade, ravel, 
crack, or shrink. Frou. the safety angle, 
they proved flame resistant: actually a 
most striking argument in their favor. 
There are, at present, four colors: ivory, 
white, tan, and a dark green. Stock sizes 
are 36, 42, and 48 inch widths, in six 
and seven foot lengths. Those made to 
measure come in widths up to 48 inches 
and as long as 9 feet. Retail prices 
will be considerably lower than present 
prices for fine cloth shades, and the 
Charles W. Breneman Co., manufacturer, 
will even discount those for qualified 
interior designers. Contact either the 
home office at 2045 Reading Road, Cin- 
cinnati, or 929 Filbert Street, Philadel- 
phia. 


LACES, FILLIP FOR 
EVERY PERIOD 


The pendulum swings once again toward 
the gracious manner of laces, and this 
preference is reflected in the new “Legacy 
Lace Nets”—seven designs in all—shown 
by Lehman-Connor, 509 Madison Ave- 
nue, New York. The traditional room, 
always a natural for fine laces, may use 
“Brussels”, an adaptation of the intri- 
cate, hand-made lace. A modern décor 
may need the simple but effective “Basket 
Weave”. Or one of the five other cotton 
yarn nets, each available in white and 
eggshell may be selected for their period- 
transcending textures and motifs. Two 
come in 52-53 inch widths, the other 
five in a 72-inch width that aspires to- 
ward the dignity of picture windows and 
other wider-than-average treatments. All 
are washable and constructed on an anti- 
sag lockstitch principle. New York retail 
prices range from $4.00 to $6.90 a yard. 
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ART AND LIFE IN AMERICA 


By Oliver Larkin. Illustrated. 
547 pp. New York: Rinehart and 
Company. $7.95 


Physically impressive, and with a huge array of finely 
reproduced examples, Oliver W. Larkin’s book is still 
strangely unsatisfactory. The mass of erudition is stag- 
gering, and the style in which it is presented is both able 
and wryly witty, yet the whole lacks impact and direction. 
This must surely be partly the fault of trying to cover, 
very thoroughly, the enormous subject of the develop- 
ment of American art from the time of the earliest colo- 
nists to today, in one volume. “Art” to Mr. Larkin means 
painting first, and architecture second—a poor second. 
Interior design is mentioned sporadically, and without 
too much understanding. “Life”, means the social and 
political background necessary for the understanding of 
“Art”. All these elements are to be fused into one, if the 
reader is to pay particular regard to the title and the 
purpose of the author as advanced in his introduction. 
This high purpose has proved to be Mr. Larkin’s un- 
doing, for his “Art” and his “Life” are presented in 
hermetically sealed compartments, and one can read the 
one or the other section of the book without feeling any 
great lack of continuity or coherence. 

This lack of editing is the most puzzling feature of a 
book which is otherwise stimulating and provocative. 
Professor Larkin, who is on the faculty at Smith, is in 
a peculiar position to sift his data, and write and rewrite 
from his obviously voluminous notes. What he has done 
instead is to throw the whole at the reader, leaving the 
recipient to edit for himself. This approach may be flatter- 
ing, but it certainly makes for frustration and annoyance 
over a stretch of five hundred odd pages. 

For the interior designer, the book is a “must” if only 
to learn more about the subject. Mr. Larkin comes fairly 
late in the field, but the subject is still much in the stage 
of debate. Scholars have revised opinions and new art- 
ists have been “discovered”. The story is still an under- 
standably confused one. What Mr. Larkin has attempted 
to do is to synthesize the whole past and recent sesearch 
and serve it up in a form which would be useful both 
as a text-book and as a reference for the general reader. 
In this, Mr. Larkin has been successful only in so far 
as he has made a good job of editing. Much of the book 


AN INTERIOR DESIGNERS BOOKSHELF 


gives his readers more credit than they deserve for a sort 
of pre-knowledge of the subject. 

Here is definitely a book to be recommended to the 
serious student—with time! Let those who want capsule 
knowledge, and a definitive expression they can quote 
around the dinner table beware. Mr. Larkin has a keen 
eye for a word or a phrase, and no one will find his 
volume dull or heavy going. Certainly there are facts 
enough to add to anyone’s knowledge, and it is this 
feature alone which makes the worth of the book to the 
average interior designer. 


sf 


A TREASURY OF EARLY AMERICAN HOMES 


By Richard Pratt. Illustrated. 
136 pp. New York: Whittlesey House. 
$12.50. 


For those who followed this series in that out-of-the-way 
source, the Ladies Home Journal, this book will be a 
welcome addition to the library. For those who enjoyed 
the article in Interior Design’s July issue, “That The 
Future May Learn From The Past”, there will be an 
opportunity to study two of the houses mentioned in 
more detail, and in color. In fact, the whole book may 
be said to be an amplification of the July feature in that 
it treats a wealth of houses both publicly and privately 
owned which are part of our design heritage. The feature 
which will cause the greatest discussion pro and con is 
the selection and the reproduction in full color of two 
hundred and fifty shots of Early American interiors. 
Right away it should be said that the effort made by 
Mr. Pratt to take “historic” interiors out of the museum 
category, and to point out their livable quality is the 
main point of interest which this book has for the pro- 
fessonal reader. The color, for anyone who has really 
seen several of the houses illustrated, leaves much to be 
desired. Which is a great pity as far as the decorator is 
concerned, and particularly for the person who cannot 
journey to see each, or any house in person. A much 
better job would have been done had the illustrations 
been black and white, but for the layman color plates 
always have a fatal fascination, and this book has already 
become practically unavailable presumably because of 
the layman interest. 

Continued on Page 14 
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FACTS 


ABOUT 
RUBBER FOAM BEDDING 


Ever since the introduction of rubber foam bedding, 
a wave of fuzzy misconceptions has swept over people. 
Only facts will steer people straight. Here they are, 
as presented by Mittman. 














MISCONCEPTION FACT 
© Rubber foam mattresses are hot. ® Rubber foam is perfectly cool. It absorbs 
and circulates room temperatures. 
® Rubber foam has an odor. © Absolutely false. Rubber foam is odorless. 
® Rubber foam is soft bedding. © Wrong. Doctors recommend the rubber foam 


mattress because it’s firm and compresses 
only where pressure is applied. Eliminates 
need for boards! 


© Needs to be turned often. @ False. Rubber foam mattresses do not have 
to be turned. 


OTHER FACTS TO REMEMBER 


¢ Mittman guarantees the rubber foam mat- ¢ Rubber foam is only one-half the weight of 
tress for 20 years against structural defect an innerspring mattress. Consists of 85%- 
and against sagging in the center or edges. 95% air. 








MITTMAN MAKES RUBBER FOAM BEDDING TO ANY SIZE! 


Choose your size! Mittman makes rubber foam bedding to any size, width or length. Mattress 
can be made round, oval or with square corners. Whatever your rubber foam mattress size or 
specification .. . Mittman can make it. 


tmal 
} : 316 East 53rd Street, New York 22, N. Y. 
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Books, continued from Page 12 


Richard Pratt, architectural editor of the Ladies Home 
Journal selected and directed the photographing of these 
homes, all built between 1650 and 1850. They range 
from tiny New England salt boxes, through the high 
Georgian period, and up to the lush extravagances of 
New Orleans and Natchez, dripping with fringe, and 
bursting with tufting. The coverage is admirable, both 
geographically, and—natural corollary—-stylistically. 
Most books on the subject are definitely regional, and the 
average purse and compact library space prohibits a 
complete shelf for reference, devoted to architectural 
Americana alone. Mr. Pratt has done the reader a serv- 
ice in editing an intelligent cross-section. 


sf 


EUROPEAN CERAMIC ART 


From the End Of The Middle Ages To About 1815 
Vol. 1. An Illustrated Historical Survey. 

Illustrated with 216 plates, 24 in full color. 

New York: D. Van Nostrand Company, Inc. 
$15.00 


Few books in the decorative field have been more eagerly 
awaited than Mr. Honey’s monumental “Dictionary”, of 
which this is Volume 1. As Keeper of the Department 
of Ceramics of the Victoria and Albert Museum in 
London, Mr. Honey has long been a recognized author- 
ity. His books have received the accolade of a reprint 
after a long period during which the interested student 
was forced to wait months or even years to have a second 
hand book dealer unearth an out-of-print copy. This 
completely new work is of the caliber which Mr. Honey’s 
great host of fans would expect as a foregone conclusion. 
His introductory survey is a masterpiece of concision, 
and the great number of excellent photographs, both in 
black and white, and in color serve the text intimately, 
through a system of cross-reference which is clear and 
sensible. Mr. Honey, never one to present anything in 
the Gunther-omnibus form of slick generalities, here per- 
forms the difficult feat of discussing with great sensi- 
tivity and technical thoroughness the whole subject of 
European pottery and porcelain in a written text of 
only thirty pages. True, this is considered as an introduc- 
tion to a much larger discussion, but it is a neat tour de 
force of compression nevertheless. Here is one book, 
among the recent publications, which will be as neces- 
sary to the professional as Webster—and just as well 


thumbed. 
U. S. INDUSTRIAL DESIGN—1949-50 


Society of Industrial Designers 
Illustrated. 176 pp. New York: 
The Studio Publications Inc. 
$10.00 


This handsome compilation is the first of a series to be 
edited and presented to the layman by members of the 
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Society of Industrial Designers. Since the whole is not 
only the selection of the individual designers themselves, 
but presented in their own layout, and with their own 
text, the reader will have a first hand picture not only 
of what is going on in this important field, but why it 
is going on in the way it does. The interest of the volume 
lies in just this practical, undramatic, factual approach. 
The book attempts to explain the whys of designs which 
surround our everyday existence in a multitude of forms, 
largely taken for granted. It succeeds admirably in taking 
Industrial Design out of the mumbo-jumbo class, and 
substitutes common-sense for the abstract theories so 


often expounded in this field. 


sf 


THE PRACTICAL BOOK OF AMERICAN SILVER 


By Edward Wenham. Illustrated. 
275 pp. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott 
Company. $6.00 


AMERICAN SILVER 


By John Marshall Phillips. Illustrated. 
128 pp. New York: Chanticleer Press 
$4.00 


Two books on the same subject, published within a 
month of each other, usually produce, inevitably, a cer- 
tain amount of comparative thinking. Actually, in this 
case, though the subjects are identical, the two books 
are mutually exclusive. Mr. Wenham has written a de- 
tailed and readable encyclopedia of information, dis- 
cussing not only specific pieces of silver, but analyzing 
their purpose from the earliest times in Europe, even 
before they were incorporated into the American scene. 
Mr. Phillips, writing a survey which is part of the Amer- 
ican Crafts series, has seen fit to keep his story more 
strictly in America, and discusses at more length the 
social and economic factors governing silver design in 
this country. Both books are excellent of their kind, and 
an interior designer will do well to look them both 
over at once. Mr. Wenham has many fascinating things 
to point out about form and usage which makes the 
study and the purchase of old silver such a rewarding pro- 
cedure. For those who like to find the answer to the 
practical questions of design, Mr. Wenham’s meaty 
volume is their dish. It can be used again and again 
as a reference work, and its allusions to pieces on view 
in collections makes it a sort of handbook for museum 
browsing too. Mr. Phillips, as Director of the Yale Uni- 
versity Art Gallery and Curator of the Garvan Collec- 
tion, naturally writes like a museum man, and often 
with a uniquely intimate knowledge of his subject, since 
he has had the opportunity of studying one of the most 
comprehensive collections in existence. The purely prac- 
tical aspect of silver study is not his concern, as it is Mr. 
Wenham’s. You pays your money and you takes your 
choice. Either way, you won’t go wrong. 
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LEATHERS by ADAMS 


have been Nationally acclaimed as leaders 
in the 


Upholstery Leather industry 


The larger, superior quality Imported British hides with the 
exclusive “Velvetone” hand finish make their use a true 
economy in application and wearability. 


For unusual color artistry send for NEW 
color samples. ALSO handy computation on 
how to use leather in place of fabrics. 


IDAMS LEATHERS, INC. + 530 WADISON AVE. ar sans 
New York Factory: 307 East 53rd Street 
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MURALS— 
BEAUTIFULLY COLORED 


It is always a cheerful note when you 
can obtain a really handsome effect with- 
out making it necessary for your client 
to cash in the family jewels to do so. A 
new collection of wallpaper murals, de- 
signed by James Seeman and shown at 
Renverne, 515 Madison Avenue, New 
York, is very happily priced and still 
offers varied and exciting possibilities. 
There are five designs in all. “Fisherman’s 
Wharf” starts with splashes of color for 
the pattern, then superimposes modern 
sketches of San Francisco, giving much 
perspective. “New Orleans” revitalizes 
the old-world charm of that city’s ro- 
mantic French Quarter: a five-panel set, 
covering 11’ 8” of wall space is $60. 
The finely drawn Persian motif, “Rubai- 
yat”, disregards perspective and _ sets 
dainty flowers, trees, a hunter, a horse- 
man, and a tiny mosque in flat, accented 
accord. This set may, because of its 
panel arrangement, be used to advantage 
staggered up a staircase, Four panels, 
covering 9’ 4”, are $40. Another Oriental, 
“Lotus”, a currently-popular Chinese 
motif, introduces panels which may be 
shuffled about to put precisely traced 
flowers and trees where they will be most 
appreciated. The set of four is $48; filler 
strips are $4 each. Finally, with the ladies 
in mind, “Flower Swag”, a three-panel 
boudoir paper loops rose garlands over 
draped textured swags, and, in concession 
to fabrics in the room already, a swag 
section may be painted to match. 


CUSTOM CERAMICS 


Time was when you could admire a ce- 
ramic item or not, as the case might be, 
but do nothing about having it adapted 
for your particular need. With the open- 
ing of the Design-Technics showroom at 
$4 East 23rd Street, New York, this 
problem is over. Keeping in mind their 
goal to produce fine ceramics at prices 
that bring them within the range of even 
the most modest budgets, they are set up 
so as to show an almost endless variety of 
forms, textures, and glazes in lamp bases, 
bowls, vases, decorative plates, pottery 
objects, and dinnerware. Also, clients 
may choose the color, design, and treat- 
ment they prefer with the same freedom 
as they have heretofore enjoyed in the 
selection of fabrics and woods. In the 
lamp-base sphere, for example, there are 
approximately forty different shapes 
which are handled lovingly by the ex- 
perts who blend their colors by a fusing 
of chemicals rather than by adding a 





stain—all part of their very successful 
processes. For the unusual in wall treat- 
ments, their “floating” or bas-relief 
sculpture might well capture your client’s 
fancy. What better recommendation than 
that their floating figures—26” wide— 
done by Leah R. Rosen, were awarded 
Honorable Mention in the 14th National 
Ceramics Exhibition of the Syracuse 
Museum of Fine Arts? 


NEW SOURCE FOR HARRIED 
DESIGNERS 


Coordinated Art and Design, of 115 East 
78th Street, New York, is a brand new 
firm which has just been created to take 
care of some of the special headaches 
which many interior designers, and some 
pretty big firms, are heir to—good render- 
ings for presentation which have to be 
done overnight to clinch that big job; 
and/or custom designs for furniture for 
that extra fussy client. Because they are 
young in the field, and young in years, 
the members of this firm are eager beavers 
when it comes to pleasing you and your 
client. They will do perspectives of full 
interiors, individual furniture pieces, or 
accessories, in either pencil, water color, 
of black and white brush techniques. They 
are also equipped to furnish complete 
floor plans with architectual layouts and 
furniture arrangements, and, more than 
that, they will custom-design individual 
upholstered and case pieces, in either 
modern or more traditional styles. The 


phone - - - TR 9-4848. 


LIGHT ON THE SUBJECT 


The three basic criteria which can be 
met by a white flourescent lamp are max- 
imum light output, best color rendition, 
and the right “atmosphere.” As pointed 
out by E. W. Commery, head of Residen- 
tial Lighting of the General Electric 
Lamp Department, these three, unfor- 
tunately, cannot be found in one lamp. 
Thus, the higher the efficiency the lower 
the perfection of color rendition and vice 
versa. GE has long experimented with 
this problem, and has finally come up 
with two new lamps to add to their 
“Standard Cool White”, a light which is 
highly efficient and gives a cool over-all 
feeling, and “Standard Warm White,” 
equally efficient, but with a warmer, more 
cozy effect. These new additions are 
“Delux Cool White”, and “Delux Warm 
White”, both offering superior color ren- 
dition with reasonable efficiency. In social 
environments and in a good many special- 
ized business showrooms (clothing shops, 
meat markets, etc.), where color rendi- 
tion is of primary importance, these two 
new lights will bring out the deepest, 
most subtle tones of materials and com- 
plexions—working wonders, for instance, 
on any reds which are used. For the or- 
dinary working establishment, where color 
rendition is of secondary import, and 
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where the highest light efficiency at the 
lowest cost is desired, the two Standard 
lights seem indicated. They are already 
on the market; the new lamps will be 
available in the popular 40-watt size after 
the first of the year. 


COUNTRY ANTIQUES IN A 
COUNTRY SETTING 


The shop of Mrs. Lawrence J. Ullman in 
Tarrytown, New York, has long been a 
mecca for collectors and casual buyers in 
search of good, untricky, primitive Ameri- 
cana. That rara avis the perfect country 
accessory is found in profusion in the 
large main building and the barns outside, 
and one-of-a-kind pieces of furniture look 
deceptively easy to find when Mrs. 
Ullman comes up with dozens of them in 
one room. Appearances do deceive, 
though, and the whole stock is the result 
of one of the most knowing eyes in the 
business, and many buying trips into 
many states. The whole shop is a joy to 
visit, set in a great estate on the Hudson, 
reached by uncrowded parkway systems. 
The result of a little effort is likely to be 
a treasure or a lifetime. 


FINE ENGLISH HANDWORK 


For the discriminating client, one who 
insists on selecting a present-day heir- 
loom which reflects her unique interests, 
the magnificent hand-embroidered crewel 
and needlepoint imported by Arthur H. 
Lee & Sons, Inc., 501 Madison Avenue, 
New York, seems the answer. Special de- 
signs for carpets, hangings, chair sets, and 
curtains may be worked out in colors and 
motifs that make it exclusively hers. If 
time is the master, there are several very 
fine examples of crewel chair sets now 
in stock. The story from England here is 
one of better production schedules and 
excellent buys (thanks to the pound de- 
valuation). The yarns are still the finest 
available, and all wool tapestries are per- 
manently moth-proofed. 


END OF THE TREASURE HUNT 


Something old, something rare has, when 
perfected by Regency Antiques, 838-A 
Madison Avenue, New York, the made- 
to-order beauty of a lamp that has been 
coddled and designed to complement a 
particular décor. There is an assortment 
of figurines, urns, and other pieces, any 
of which would make charming bases, 
from the daintiest French porcelain to 
simple, classic Chamberlains Worcester. 
Among their unique array of one-of-a- 
kind collector’s items is a superb coffee 
set—-two cups and saucers, a cream 
pitcher, a sugar bowl, the coffee pot, and 
a tray—made of black French hard 
paste, delicately patterned with gold. It 
is priced at $1000, and all but guaranteed 
to make anyone’s coffee taste like the nec- 
tar of the Gods. 




















P almer &- ©mbury. al Shieh s 


It is significant that of the few true craftsmen that remain in this 
mechanical age, a number are in Palmer & Embury workshops, continuing 


to carry out the exacting ideals laid down by the founder in 1867. 


This famous Quality Upholstered Line is shown exclusively for the trade 
at Stiehl’s, where Mr. Embury Palmer has headquarters and is available 





for consultation about the general line or special designs. 


New York show rooms for Quality Lines + Living Rooms, Dining Rooms, Bed Rooms 


28w. 20TH ® A. H. STIEHL FURNITURE COMPANY © NEW YORK 
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ACCENTS IN ITALIAN 


There are enough inspirations on display 
at the House of Italian Handicrafts, Inc., 
217 East 49th Street, New York, to en- 
liven many a corner—dress up many a 
shelf. 

A unique hand-made brass candle- 
stick with holders for five candles is 
movable, may be twisted to form a 
straight line and other positions, retails 
for about $27—good value for its deli- 
cately balanced versatility. In the bowl 
department, a green glass, hand-made 
in an impressive 12” diameter, retails 
for $8—is Italy at its inexpensive best. 
Two covered bowls each carved by hand 
from a single piece of blond linden wood, 
are pumpkin in form, have stem handles: 
the baby size is lined with glass. For the 
collector (and who wouldn’t succumb to 
the lure of these budget collector items ? ) 
there is a series of unglazed terra cotta 
figures, Sicilian peasants in magnificent 
detail retailing at from $9 to $15 each. 
Two furniture items, just arrived, are a 
folding chair for terrace or porch made 
of lacquered blond wood with braided 
straw for the seat (good support for the 
arms, but don’t lean back—there isn’t 
any), plus a wonderfully mobile little 
unit—half tea cart and half magazine 
rack—which, when pulled up to ham- 
mock or glider should hold a day’s sup- 
ply of whatever-you-need. 

Lamps are carved of one piece of mottled 
Italian alabaster, have spun glass shades, 
and are particularly attractive when the 
light shines through base and all. A 
drawn string white hemp made by Fede 
Cheti retails for $7.50 a yard, is shown 
also by Waldron Associaties, 218 East 
57th Street, New York. 

Then, piéce de resistance, is their rich 
sculptured rug hand-woven in Sardinia of 
all white wool. The raised peasant designs 
are set evenly on a 234 by 38” (about 
$30 retail) and the 23” by 40” (about 
$35). 


TIMEPIECES FOR 
TOMORROW 


For those who tell time by hand-position 
rather than by the more prosaic numeral 
system, the unique clocks designed by 
George Nelson for the Howard Miller 
Clock Co. of Zeeland, Michigan should 
have great appeal. Some have the dozen 
hours as we most frequently know them, 
but the majority rely on slick faces (brass, 
chrome, or even an unexpected black 
velvet) to pass the time of day. Especially 
striking is the round face encased in a 
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plexiglass bubble. Others combine the 
metals with walnut, birch, ebony, and 
lacquered finishes on a variety of modern 
bases. Chronopak Plug-in wall clocks, par- 
allel the portable models, and are intended 
for comparatively permanent installation. 
One has, in lieu of numbers, wooden 
balls: another, cutouts, with the wall 
showing through. All are on display at 
the Herman Miller Furniture Company 
showrooms. 


FROM ARISTOCRATIC SHEEP 


Basic, simple designs hand-woven in rich, 
vivid colors—especially keyed to the 
mood of country homes and casual ele- 
gance—are typical of the Alpujarra rugs 
imported from Spain by the Lorton 
Studios, 21 East 62nd Street, New York. 
The raised loops give a symmetrically 
hooked-like surface and, to the touch, the 
fine wools are easily discernible. Pat- 
terns—with a strong Moorish influence— 
feature the age-old Tree of Life in vari- 
ous ways, and use vases, flowers, geo- 
metrics, and small animals in_ lively 
abundance. The fringe, itself unique, is 
separately woven and attached, highlight- 
ing the predominating colors. Available 
in a range from scatter-rug to room-size, 
they may also be woven to specification. 
(The small sizes, incidentally, make at- 
tractive wall hangings: happy substitute 
for a painting used in the right setting.) 
Prices are approximately $17 the square 
yard to the trade. 


DISTINGUISHED MODERN 


An entirely new concept of furniture de- 
sign, a mode which calls itself ‘classic 
contemporary”, has just been introduced 
by Modern Architecture, Inc. In a unique 
departure from spacious showrooms, this 
is a revamped professional apartment at 
20 East 66th Street in New York, ac- 
curately planned to give the impression 
that here is a friend’s living room, there 
his bedroom, all restfully—and tastefully 
—styled with subtle pastel upholstery and 
Honduras and Philippine mahogany 
against light walls and carpets. Designer- 
architect Ernst Schwadron with an eye to 
psychological comfort as well as good 
looks has worked out various seating 
units. A modern rocker (which you 
would never suspect of action until you 
see it perform) moves from side to side 
as well as back and forth, letting the 
occupant hang comfortably at almost 
any angle he chooses thereby eliminating 
the restlessness born of sitting in the same 
chair all evening. This retails for $177 
in muslin. A sectional sofa avoids slither- 
ing-off of cushions, each on their own, 
once the unit has been split, by grooving 
the platform on which they sit and shap- 
ing them to match snugly with the back. 
Thus, separated, each section maintains 
the trim, light lines it enjoyed as part of 
the whole. A television chair with a spe- 


cial swivel and sturdy legs has what Mr. 
Schwadron considers an important “I 
won't roll from under you”’ look. It’s $126 
retail. A very handsome combination 
buffet and bar is six feet long and ac- 
commodates the makings of a spirited 
party on one side, has storage space on 
the other. $750 retail. Noted too—a nest 
of tables with inviting concave fronts. 
This line is also carried through on a 
bridge table, 34” square when closed, 
with leaves that extend it to a graceful 
82” long concave. 


PIANO POUFFE 


In an era when everyone seems fired by 
a television fever, there are still some 
homes where on-the-spot talents are con- 
sidered in good taste. For such the piano 
is, as it has always been, the sign of re- 
fined accomplishment, and it is somehow 
reassuring to discover an item built with 
the piano’s buxom curves as inspiration 
while it, at the same time, serves as an 
excellent seating unit for the newer 
medium. 

We refer to the great pouffe designed by 
Reginald Styers and shown at his rooms 
in 208 East 51st Street, New York. 40” 
diameter, and just 15” high, it has full 
sofa construction, will easily accomodate 
four. Its kick-board is recessed to avoid 
heel prints, and roller-bearing casters 
make it simple to push about the room. 
This Victorian item, streamlined for use 
under a window, in the curve of the 
piano, or where-you-will, retails for less 
than $200 in muslin, takes on some hint 
of its European-Oriental mooded setting 
companions. Another Styers design, a 
divided sofa with right and left sections, 
is less deep than the average, has its 
back buttoned down, and gives a sweep- 
ing even-all-around view—almost knife- 
edged. 


CUSTOM SOFA BEDS 


It is always good for a rousing burst of 
enthusiasm when someone accomplishes 
what others insisted could not be done. 
We have in mind the new line of custom 
sofa beds recently introduced by Mitt- 
man, 316 East 53rd Street, New York. 
They have, on their floor, a tuxedo-type, 
a tufted tuxedo, a Lawson, a square- 
armed Lawson, and a modern biscuit- 
tufted style. All may be upholstered with 
your own fabrics and trimmed to match 
any specifications. They have patented 
hinged innerspring or air foam mattresses, 
yet sit low enough so as to be not in the 
least obvious when closed—in all the 
ideal solution for young married’s one- 
room apartments or for extra sleeping 
space in the living room for the occa- 
sional lingerer overnight. Mittman hasn't 
stopped with sofa beds, either, as proved 
by several very interesting sectionals 
which open efficiently, are deceptively 
innocent in appearance closed, 
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don’t forget, 20 LA FRANCE 
BRANCHES completely stocked 
with upholstery fabrics and 
supplies are located in the fol- 
lowing principol cities: 


Atlonta e Baltimore 
Boston ° Buffalo 
Charlotte ° Chicago 
Cincinnati ° Cleveland 
Dallas ° Detroit 
Grand Rapids ° Kansas City 
los Angeles ° Minneapolis 
New York ® Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh ° St. Louis 
Son Francisco 8— * Seottie 
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Ks This 


a brilliant third dimensional 
matelasse has been revived by 
La France from the Italian 
Renaissance which also produced 
Do Vinci and Raphael as well 

as that fine old trapunto weave. 


Available in six outstanding colors 
including Rose, Grey, Parakeet, 
Red, Teal Blue, Bottle Green, and 
Bougainvillea, this new La France 
matelasse can be used effectively 
in two ways; either utilizing the 
quilted pattern throughout the 
furniture unit or by using the 
same RONDO flat relief pattern 
as the furniture trim in combination 
and in welting. 


France 


hawounl 
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Old Stone Mill 


Adams, Mass. 


We announce the opening 


of our 


NEW YORK DECORATOR SHOWROOM 
515 Madison Avenue 


and 


cardia lh, invite you 


to view our extensive Oe 


of hand printed wallpapers 


WILTON E. OWEN, INC. 


515 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK, ROOM 716, PLAZA 9-1490 
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Brunechwie & Fils 


Decorative Fabrics 
509 MADISON AVENUE + NEW YORK 
Philadelphia . Boston ° Chicago . Los Angeles . Dallas . Paris 
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MARY RYAN prcsenrs 


The Oxford Group is a small, but comprehensive 
selection of distinguished pieces of Occasional 
Furniture. 

Each piece is outstanding in design and has been 
made in the best cabinet-maker tradition with 





Overall. 


3004 MAHOGANY 
PLANT TABLE W/ 
Drawer $120.00 each 
retail. 28" Height, 43" 
Long, 18" Depth, 6!/," 
Height of Rail. 





ALL 
PRICES 
RETAIL 


4002 LAMP 
W/SINGLE TRAY 
Indirect or 2 Light, 
26!/,"" Height, 18" 
Width, 60°’ Full 
Height. 

MAHOGANY 
$49.00 each retail. 
Antique White- 
Black Decorated 
$59.00 each retail. 


Shade not included 
in price quoted. 






3001 PEMBROKE TABLE 
MAHOGANY INLAY 
$170.00 each retail. 28" 
Height, 30!/,"' Depth, 
20!/,'' Width, 391," 










TEA BUFFET 
CART IN SOLID 
MAHOGANY 


OCCASIONAL 
FURNITURE 


hand rubbed finishes on the finest of rare woods; 
all drawers are dove-tailed and joints have been 
reinforced with glued blocks at points of strain. 
Decorators and fine stores alike will instantly sense 
a rare distinction in Oxford Group Furniture. 















3002 MAHOGANY 
DROP LEAF TABLE 
$130.00 each retail. 
27'' Height, 26%,"" 
Depth, 22!/," Width, 
411," Overall. 


400! MAHOGANY 
FLOOR LAMP Deco- 
rated $70.00 each re- 
tail. No decoration on 
Drop Leaf $68.00 
each. Indirect or 2 light 












24" Height, 14" Depth, 
1\0'/,"' Width, 24° 
Overall 56" Full Height. 
Shade not included in 
price quoted. 


e MERCHANDISE MART CHICAGO 54, ILL. 


$50.00 each retail. 
$45.00 each in lots 
of six. 32" Height, 
32" Long, 21" Depth. 





MARY RYAN: 


225 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 10, N.Y. 
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ARTHUR:H-LEE & SORS 8s 


Makers and Importers of Fine Decorative Fabrics 
501 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 22, N. Y. 


Boston, Philadelphia, Chicago, Los Angeles, San Francisco 








There is a reawakened appreciation 






















for fabrics done by hand — 

for the embroidered crewels and 
needlework carpets hand-made in 
our factory at Birkenhead England. 
Several of the crewel 
seat-and-back sets 

(example shown on Schmieg and 
Kotzian’s Wing Chair 4027) 

are in stock, others will be 

made to order in designs 

and colors of your choice. 

Likewise the needlework carpet 
may be ordered in designs and 
colors of your selection. Such 
pieces have true heirloom elegance; 


they retain their decorative 





richness for generations. 








A MERRY CHRISTMAS 
AND A PROSPEROUS 
NEW YEAR TO YOU 

AND YOUR ORGANIZATION 

FROM THE STAFF OF 

INTERIOR DESIGN 


AND DECORATION 


H. V. A. 
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DESIGNER’S BROWNSTONE 


GEORGE G. FRELINGHUYSEN 
BALLENGER AND ROOP 
JOSEPH MULLEN 


EDWIN D. HEWITT 


In the current scramble for space in the big cities, often- 
times businesses find themselves suddenly enthusiastic 
about quarters which were once a sacrosant part of the 
residential scene. Such is the case with the brownstone 
shown here, in Manhattan’s upper East Side, where pre- 
vious tenants were assisted into victorias from carriage 
steps at the curb, when green fields were not too far away 
for a pleasant drive or a solitary canter. Elinor Merrell, 
no stranger to interiors and the problems of making 
the decorating profession happy, came upon this deserted 
house, gutted by fire, and inhabited only by a solitary 
nesting pigeon, decided on purchase, and spent the next 
five months trying to lure timid workmen into its ele- 
gant but disintegrating gloom. Much of the original 
woodwork and trim had been irrevocably damaged by 
flame and water, the stairs had to be destroyed and re- 
built, and the necessities of a multiple dwelling brought 
about other permanent changes. Refurnished, and amaz- 
ingly flexible in plan, today, the mansion houses an in- 
teresting and varied group of professionals, all affiliated 
with the field of interior design. 

On the top floor, George Frelinghuysen, owner of the 
shop on the ground floor, maintains a small flat, gay 
with garden colors—leafy greens, phlox white, and the 


The Frelinghuysen apartment on the top floor com- pink of hydrangeas. A large collection of watercolors by 


bines fresh color with informality of arrangement Delbos covers the walls in both living-room and bed- 
and textiles. The large collection of water colors room, adding to the luminosity of the rooms. Much of 
continues through the hall and into the bedroom the furniture is especially designed by Mr. Frelinghysen 
in the rear. 


for his own use, and ranges from low tables of Chinese 
inspiration to informal lounging chairs of subtle line 
and charming proportion. 

Directly below, the firm of Ballenge rand Roop carry 


Continued on Page 31 
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Ballenger and Roop use their room as a consultation room, throughout are antique. The tremendous flower painting 
paint it in strong empire green, and drape it in wine red which dominates the room is after Monnoyer. Carpeting 
bourette from Scalamandré Silks, trimmed with antique is from Ernest Treganowan, and runs from wall to wall 
fringe from Elinor Merrell. Furniture and accessories to unify the whole. 
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In the front room, the bay is draped in 
Scalamandré Silks antique satin and toile— 
the satin in the vivid yellow so appropriately 
called ‘‘aurore’’ in the Empire period, the 
toile in the same vivid yellow and scarlet. 
The fringe comes from Scalamandré Silks. 
The embroidered mull at the windows was 
specially copied from an old document. 
Around an Empire, marble-topped table, 
Regency chairs stand under an Empire barom- 
eter of gilded wood. 






On a sculptured Indian rug from F. Schumacher, 
twin mahogany chairs, magnificently bold in their 
carving, are covered in toile which matches the 
swags at the windows. The overmantel mirror is 
Italian Empire, and the étagéres containing fruit are 
French—-extremely rare, and signed by Barbedi- 
dienne, court jeweler of the period. The hurricane 
sconces are Louis XVI, and are ormolu and crystal. 
Other furniture in the room is a formal assemblage 
of Regency, Sheraton, and Louis Quinze. 
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' Joseph Mullen treats his bay in a simple chintz, 
especially designed by him. His scheme is one of 
muted greens and greys, quantities of Georgian 
furniture, and a kind of quiet stability which is 
typically British. 











q! IT iW / j' §[] !|]Gottscho-Schleisner 


Mr, Frelinghuysen’s ‘‘Gallery of Amer- 
ican Collectors’, on the parlor floor, 
glows with warm cinnamon walls 
bright antique hooked rugs and period 
chintzes. Early bannister back chairs 
and a rare country day bed are placed 
informally about, under a collection 
of fracturs and the curious animals 
and birds beloved of the country 
artisan. 
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Against chalk white walls, Edwin Hewitt ranges part 
of his collection of well-known American folk art, such 
as the superb “‘Liberty’’, right. On one wall, not shown, 


on business, in the same basic two room space which 
exists, with modifications on each floor. Their 
rear room, which corresponds to Mr. Frelinghuysen’s 
bedroom, serves as consultation room. All the parapher- 
nalia of the interior designer—samples, sketches, blue- 
prints, wallpapers, and drafting table are ingeniously filed 
away in oversized closets, in and about the room. In the 
front, the partners take advantage of a bay to set up a din- 
ing group, served from a small kitchen adjacent but unob- 
trusive. The room is given width by means of a large 
trumeau mirror of marble and plaster over the mantel, 
and on an end wall a large 18th century cabinet houses 
a collection of porcelains and obelisks which gives mass 
and weigl to an other difficult space between two 
doors. 

Joseph Mullen, on the floor below, ex-president of the 
A.I.D., and long active in the design field, confines his 
space to business only, places his offices where others 
have their kitchen and bedroom, and utilizes the regu- 
lar living-room space as a commodious consultation 
room. Here the bay is treated simply, in key with Mr. 
Mullen’s English furnishings of the 18th century. The 
dead wall space between the windows is mirrored 
to further diffuse light for consultation, but otherwise 
the room is left uncluttered by evidences of its commer- 


cial purpose. 
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is an original Audubon, while a Maclver, extreme right, 
hangs with happy disregard of period or school. The 
floor plan is a miniature version of rooms above. 


On the ground floor, George Frelinghuysen’s recently 
opened Gallery of American Collectors turns the old 
parlor floor into a selling space for rare Americana. A 
collector himself, Mr. Frelinghuysen unites his selling ca- 
pacity with a decorative service, specializes in old fab- 
rics and rugs, as well as accessories and painted furni- 
ture for country homes, and serves as a sort of dual ad- 
visor to clients on both decoration and collector’s items. 
Here, the bay window which has been treated differently 
on every floor, becomes fenced off by a selling counter 
for small objects. The original shutters are left undraped, 
and the windows are lit at night for display purposes. 
The original mantel is replaced by a fine early one, 
in untouched condition, and a kerosene chandelier of 
colossal proportions replaces the fixture vanished with 
the fire. 


Finally, even the basement has been rescued and now 
serves as the gallery space of Edwin D. Hewitt, collector 
and dealer in American paintings and folk art. Many 
of the objects displayed have journeyed to the coast for 
museum survey shows and have returned to be placed 
against dead white walls, a painted grey floor, and soft 
pink shutters. These rooms, still the basic plan of the 
other floors, in miniature, have a charm all their own, 
because of their utter simplicity. 














KNOW YOUR UPHOLSTERY 


A Primer For Interior Designers 


You don’t have to be familiar with the Toni and the 
Carstairs ads to realize that two upholstered pieces that 
look alike are quite different under their unsullied muslin 
covering. You may know it, but can you explain the dif- 
ference to a skeptical client ever out for that bargan that 
her “little man around the corner” will whip up for half 
your price—she says. In an effort to clear up this mis- 
understanding, Interior Design and Decoration has 
cut through two chairs which look exactly alike covered, 
but quite different under the skin. For your information, 
the chair of good construction retails at $159, in muslin: 
the poor construction example sells for $59. Naturally, 
you can find chairs at lesser or greater prices to compare, 
depending on your local source. And please bear in mind 
that what follows are only the salient facts, which every 
buyer should know. 


GOOD CONSTRUCTION 

FRAME 

A good custom made chair is constructed of kiln dried 
lumber and ash is usually used for inside construction. 
The sturdier fibers come from Appalachian trees—the 
taller the tree, the stronger the wood, and the better and 
the longer the fiber. There should be only six to eight 
per cent moisture after kiln drying. Using the above spe- 
cifications we have the basic start of a good chair. In 
general, exposed woods in chairs or sofas are made of 
wood to conform to the period of the piece involved. 
That is, Chippendale, Sheraton, and Hepplewhite de- 
signs are naturally constructed of mahogany, whereas 
French Provincial pieces are usually made of walnut or 
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beech, as the original models were. On pieces with only 
a very small exposed wood section, such as the typical 
Lawson chair, birch is usually used. Thickness of lum- 
ber does not necessarily mean a sturdier frame: by far 
the most essential point in a sturdy frame is the con- 
struction of the joints. The thickness of lumber for rails, 
front and back, should be an inch and a half, mini- 
mum. All joints in a piece of good construction should 
be joined with kiln dried spiral-groove dowels and all 
joints should have a minimum of two dowels. In addi- 
tion, all corner blocks should be glued, and fitted, and a 
wood screw should be used. All joints should be very 
tightly closed—better known in the trade as hair line 
joints—with the finest quality of glue. 


HAIR 

The best type of hair to use is 100% horse tail, or 100% 
cattle tail. However, a comparatively small amount of 
horsehair is available to upholsterers in general. Among 
other reasons, due to the shortage of bristles from China, 
long staple horsehair is being used by paint brush manu- 
facturers, thereby causing a drain on the open market 
for horsehair. Therefore, to supplement horsehair, 
many upholsterers commonly use cattlehair, which they 
feel has more resiliency and body. Horsehair and cattle- 
hair cost exactly the same—95¢ per pound—but such is 
conditioning and buyer psychology that the general pub- 
lic expects and demands horsehair, in preference to 
anything else, in spite of the fact that the cattlehair 
which we have today is of better quality than any 
second-grade horschair. In addition, the supply of cattle 
hair is not limited since it’s only use is for upholstery. 
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The law requires that a label be attached stating the 
percentage of each grade of hair used and the percentage 
used in the piece. Every upholstered piece naturally 
starts with a 100% filling. The percentage is estimated 
by the weight of hair used and the amount of the cotton. 
To illustrate: if seven lbs. of hair is used in a club chair 
and three Ibs. of cotton is used, the percentage would 
be seventy per cent hair and thirty per cent cotton. This 
is the proper filling for a well made club-type chair. As 
the hair decreases and the cotton increases the chair be- 
comes cheaper—in more senses than one. Final note: it 
is very important that all horse tail or all cattle tail 
hair is used, and positively no hog hair. 


DOWN 


Down is an expensive item in the total cost of a chair or 
sofa. The fallacy of the present New York State Bedding 
Law is that it does not require down users to put on their 
labels where their down is purchased. The best down 
comes from Europe—mainly from Czechoslovakia, Hun- 
gary, Poland and Austria. All other downs are distinctly 
inferior, and less expensive. For instance, a mixture of 
seventy per cent European white goose down and thirty 
per cent white goose feathers, costs the manufacturer 
approximately $3.50 per pound, excluding casing. With 
the use of better down, the cushion is very light, mainly 
because its curled feathers make its shape bounce back. 


BURLAP 


On the best custom made jobs, a 10 oz. burlap is used 
to cover all spring areas in seats. All burlap is imported 
from India. 


SPRINGS 


The minimum number of springs in a seat should be 
twelve, to cover the full area. All springs should be tied 
eight times, with the best twine made from Italian hemp. 


TIME 


The average chair of good construction—wing or club— 
requires from twelve to fourteen hours construction time 
from the time the springs have been tied to the final 
covering in fabric. Add an extra two hours for the tying 
of springs. Obviously, in chairs of good construction, 
the time element is of especial importance where skilled, 
older workers put craftsmanship ahead of quantity. 


POOR CONSTRUCTION 
FRAME 


In cheaply constructed chairs the cost of kiln drying is 
saved because air dried lumber is used. It is a common 
sight when passing lumber yards to see wood piled very 
high, with slats between large boards. This is done for 
the sole purpose of drying out of the lumber and of allow- 
ing the air to circulate through the small spaces be- 
tween the rows of boards. This is one time Nature cannot 
meet a necessary mechanical requirement by replacing 
kilns, and this method does not allow the wood to dry 
sufficiently. Gum wood is usually used for frames in 
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pieces of poor construction, instead of ash, because it is 
both cheaper and much easier to handle. Gum is a very 
soft wood and very manageable for nailing purposes. 
This is important in cheap construction where nails are 
commonly used, but, since it is a soft wood, tacks are as 
easily removed as put in, which accounts for sagging 
webbing or webbing which is loosened altogether. Air 
dried lumber is also inferior because the joints open 
easily and glue is thereby deteriorated. Moisture in air 
dried wood destroys the adhesive quality of the glue, 
joints open, and the chair becomes wobbly. Added to 
that, frames made of air dried lumber warp under dif- 
ferent atmospheric conditions. 


HAIR 


There are various mixtures of hair in poorly con- 
structed chairs. Different percentages of horsehair and 
cattlehair are used, in combinations with hog hair. The 
law requires that a label be attached stating the percent- 
age of each. On a combination of fifty per cent horse 
hair and fifty per cent hog hair the cost is approximately 
60¢ per pound; as opposed to 96¢ per pound for a chair 
of good construction, using all horsehair. As the quality 
goes down, more and more hog hair is used with less 
and less horse or cattle hair. Also, on cheaper comstrue- 
tions, more cotton and less hair is used. To illustrate: 
two lbs. of hair might be used and eight Ibs. of cotton, or 
twenty per cent hair and eighty per cent cotten for a 
chair. Cheap cotton can be bought for approximately 


20¢ per pound. 
DOWN 


Chinese, domestic and all gray downs are less expensive 
than imported European down of top quality. Compare 
the 70%-30% ratio between European and Chinese 
products: the European combination is $3.50 per pound, 
and the Chinese $2.80 a pound. Yet the label on both will 
be marked the same, because the percentage of imported 
down and white goose feathers is the same. Gray down is 
less expensive; Chinese down is inferior; and domestic 
down is negligible. Duck down is sometimes used, but 
this must be so stated on the label. Duck down has 
no curl and lies flat, consequently much more filler must 
be used and the resulting cushion is much heavier. Of all 
these differences, the average buyer is usually woefully 
ignorant. 


BURLAP 

In cheap construction, burlap is used only on seats and 
backs. This is usually the 7 or 7 1/2 oz. quality. 
SPRINGS 


More often than not, less than the very minimum of 
twelve springs are used. Usually, the springs are tied 
only four times instead of eight, and the domestic, cheap 
twine is only looped instead of individually tied. 


TIME 


This is naturally skimped, not only because many short 
cuts in construction are employed, but also because the 
total object is quantity rather than quality production. 
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GOOD CONSTRUCTION 


=—_ 


—~SOVMrausawne 


Sufficient tying 

Spring on top of rail 

Hand sewn springs on four different parts of coil 
Upholstered hair pad to give softness 
Hand stitched roll 

Fitted corner blocks with wooden screws 
India cotton 

Cattle hair, double stuffed seat 

Spring edge 

Each coil spring is tied eight times 

Ash 
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Insufficient tying 

No spring—tfilled with cotton 
Loosely imbedded springs 

Built up wooden arm to save raw material 
Jute to edge 

Nailed—no fitted corner blocks 
Mixture of China cotton 

Horse and hog hair 

Hard edge 

Each coil spring tied only four times 
Gum wood 


POOR CONSTRUCTION 


~=~SOVOMWNAUAWN> 
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THE STORY OF GLASS 


An Outline for Interior Designers with particular attention to England and Ireland 


THE ANCIENT WORLD 


The discovery of glass, like so many other basic inventions of civilization, 
has been given a pretty, legendary story—since discredited—by Pliny, hav- 
ing to do with some merchants in Syria whose camp fire, quite by char.e, 
fused sand and soda and formed glass. It is more logical to suppose that 
glass was first made in Egypt; but the approximate date remains a mystery. 
At some time before 3000 B. C. a molton form of glass was used to glaze 
beads: but it is not until about 1500 B. C. that any vessels can be dated by a 
group conveniently marked by the seal of the reigning Pharaoh, which serve 
as a springboard for speculation as to what went before. This Egyptian out- 
put was evidently comparatively restricted to the luxury buyer, and the 
whole industry suffered great ups and downs in its long period of produc- 
tion, if relics are to be any criterion. 
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The discovery of glass blowing, about 323 B. C., shortly after the death of 
Alexander, revolutionized the industry as did nothing else until the introduc- 
tion of machine-made methods in the 19th century. Rome poured out a 
shimmering flood of useful as well as purely ornamental and intricate objects 
for some four hundred years, and her artisans even attempted optical glass 
and such commodious refinements as window panes before the collapse of 
the whole system of society overwhelmed by the Northern barbarian hords. 
Roman glass was governed in style and content by the place where it was 
worked—and the Empire was vast. Almost every country within this loose 
network seems to have produced glass—from the scorching deserts of Syria 
to the cool, misty forests of Germany and England. Glass makers, by nature 
restless, and for practical reasons incorrigibly itinerant, had merely to pack 
up their tools to journey to another source of fuel—wood or fern—or a more 
enthusiastic market. This unregimented, hit-or-miss state of affairs became 
more and more interrupted as the empire began to crumble and disinte- 


Opposite: The earliest dated English drinking glass known, Made by Jacopo Verzelini, 
who received his monopoly from Elizabeth for the making of glass in England. Originally 
a marriage goblet, the stem and foot were broken but replaced in the period by a 
silver stem and a pearwood foot with silver border. Collection Steuben Glass, Inc. 






rot’s Encyclopedia. Courtesy the Cooper Union Museum Library. 










































grate. Several dates about 300 A. D. are important to 
glass history. In 313 the Christians were recognized: by 
324 Christianity was the religion of the Empire. This 
meant that, in one stroke, the pagan custom of burying 
articles with the dead was abandoned, thereby depriving 
posterity of a valuable source of records. Following 
closely, in 330, the seat of Empire was shifted to Byzan- 
tium, later Constantinople. With Constantine went his 
artisans, and the luxury trades. Glass became more 
Oriental, less Western, and more confused as to design 
as conditions all over the world became more anarchic. 
Records become more and more sporadic and finally 
cease altogether, until there is more or less a complete 
gap in glass history until the 13th century. 


THE MIDDLE AGES AND THE 
RENAISSANCE—VENICE 


The enamelled glass of the 13th, 14th, and 15th centuries, 
made in the Saracenic East was, according to some, the 
most magnificent and decorative glass made in history. 
At the same time, glass makers in the West were chiefly 
occupied with the making of the superb stained glass 
used in churches and cathedrals which is one of the 
particular bright glories of the Middle Ages in Europe. 
Between these two worlds, Venice stood in a unique 
position geographically and culturally. Her merchants 


Left: A Ravenscroft goblet, the only one in America, and one of 
the only seven sealed pieces extant. Collection Steuben Glass, Inc. 


Below: A fine example of English engraving from the middle of 
the 18th century. A sporting scene is one one side; the reverse 
is decorated with a garland of roses. Inscribed with the name, 
Henry Collins. 102” in diameter. Collection Steuben Glass, Inc. 
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politan Museum of Art. 


and traders were fabulously successful due to the war 
boom of the Crusades, and her manufacturers and 
traders were never slow to seize on any opportunity to 
further the unexcelled position of Venice in world trade. 
Whatever knowledge Venice had gained in glass blowing 
from her contacts with Syria, her interest was certainly 
sharpened by her sacking of Constantinople in 1204. 
However, it was not until Tamurlane took Damascus in 
1402, and deported all the glass workmen, that Venice 
had a chance at a monopoly. This fortuitous state of 
affairs was further strengthened by drastic measures 
taken by the Republic to prevent any emigration or ex- 
change of ideas whatever on the part of Venetian glass 
blowers. Such measures have, of course, been attempted 
in the field of other luxury trades, such as porcelain, but 
with a success measured in direct proportion to the num- 
ber of rules actually enforceable. Venice’s jealously 
guarded secrets had the effect, at any rate, of holding up 
glass production in the other countries of Europe to a 
marked degree, and for a long period of time. 
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Sweetmeat glass with cover. Irish, 18th century, probably Dublin. Courtesy The Metro- 





The glass which we think of as “Venetian”, and as being 
the first modern glass in Europe, dates from 1450 and 
after, in spite of the fact that glass was apparently made 
in Venice as early as 1200. This early effort was on an 
experimental basis, and certainly may be regarded pri- 
marily as an attempt to copy from Syria, rather than to 
create anything new or personal. In 1292, the furnaces 
of Venice were removed to Murano, because of the evi- 
dent fire hazard of the congested nest of islands. Ac- 
tually Muranese, then, this glass has always been called 
“Venetian”. 

Competition came from but one source in Europe, the 
little town of Altare, ten miles east of Genoa. The Altar- 
ists deliberately set out to spread their knowledge abroad 
from the 16th century onwards. This, of course, was di- 
rectly the reverse of the Venetian attitude which, in 
1454, forced through an edict which warned Venetian 
blowers having foreign contacts that they returned to 
Venice under pain of assassination. As late as 1549, such 
workmen might be sent to the galleys and their entire 
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family severely penalized. This monopolistic attitude of 
Venice had at least the desired effect of making her 
products rare and desirable to most of the nobility of 
Europe—but with the inevitable concomitant of setting 
them on the path toward luring her workmen and secrets 
away from her. Here, another purely fortuitous circum- 
stance threw the Venetian fortunes down more quickly 
than they had been built up: the discovery of the 
Cape route in 1486 meant that Portugal, the Low Coun- 
tries and England were to fight out the division of the 
world’s trade, and Venice was to be left in the back- 
water. Venetian glass blowers, not slow to see where the 
possible profits lay, deserted to greener fields, taking with 
them the know-how which their rulers had been stub- 
bornly witholding from the rest of Europe for two 
hundred or more years. 


FRANCE AND SPAIN 


Italy’s next door neighbor, France was much influenced 
by both Altarists and Venetians from the XIVth cen- 
tury on, but her glass works were never any success even 
when Colbert, in the 17th century went out of his way to 


Glasses left to right. Early baluster stem 
wine glass with tear drop. Round funnel 
bowl on domed foot. England circa 1710. 


Rare goblet with double ogee bowl on 
molded Silesian stem with domed circular 
foot. England circa 1720. 


Unusual early wine glass with tulip shape 
bowl supported on plain airtwist stem and 
circular foot. England circa 1740. 


Early cordial glass with ogee bowl deco- 
rated by Beilby in brilliant colored enamels 
with crest and cipher of the Horsey family. 
Opaque white airtwist stem and circular 
foot. England circa 1765. 


attract Italian workmen by such tempting bait as waiv- 
ing taxes, and offering free letters of naturalization. By 
the middle of the 18th century France was making only 
mirrors, bottles and drinking glasses, and the industry 
was in almost as complete a state of apathy as was Spain 
who never seemed to take glass making with any seri- 
ousness. This inexplicable lack of interest in so artistic 
a nation was corrected in the late X VIIIth century when 
Antoine Renault du Bexy founded at Baccarat, on the 
Moselle, an establishment which reached its real fame 
about 1816 when it supplied most of the crowned heads 
of Europe. This factory is, of course, still in operation 
today. 


GERMANY 


The glass makers in Germany were, as elsewhere, greatly 
influenced by Italian products and by such Italian work- 
men as they were able to persuade to desert their home- 
land. The German taste, however, was one for ostenta- 
tion and complexity, so that convenience and beauty of 
form were often lost in a confusion of applied detail and 
unnecessary ornamentation. Such table ware as was 
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Opaque white glass vase, commonly attributed to 
Bristol. The form and the decoration are both 
obviously ‘‘Chinese’’, the latter probably by Michael 
Edkins. Courtesy of Ginsburg & Levy, Inc. 


made was apt to be lacking in a sense of scale or propor- 
tion. On the credit side was the German’s production of 
colored and enamelled glasses, and the intricacy of 
their decoration, however much it did not agree with 
purer tastes. Due to an increase in lime content, Bo- 
hemian and Silesian engraving was suddenly considered 
the best in all Europe, at the end of the 17th century, to 
the point that, in 1735 Venice went to the extreme of 
sending one Briati to work in disguise to spy on Bohem- 
ian secrets and to return with them to give the factories 
in Murano a much needed shot in the arm. 


THE LOW COUNTRIES 


In the Netherlands the story of glass is intimately bound 
up with her excellence in engraving, especially with the 
point of a diamond, and also with the wheel. By the end 
of the 17th century the influence of Venice was gone: 
by the end of the 18th century the making of glass had 
ceased in the Low Countries and all glass was imported 
from England to be decorated. This glass was made es- 
pecially for export, as had been the so-called “Venetian” 
glass in the early days. Talented dilletantes passed the 
long hours away in incredibly detailed diamond point 
engravings of such British glass, while other goblets 
were left plain. 


ENGLAND 


The ubiquitous Italian turns up fairly early in England 
in the person of one Jacopo Verzelini who obtained from 
Queen Elizabeth, in 1575, a privilege for twenty-one 
years to make Venice glasses in London and to teach his 
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secrets to Englishmen. Other Venetians had emigrated 
earlier, but Verzelini seems to be the first considerable 
name to stick his ground, and not give up in an alien 
land. This Italian influence, both in the persons of 
workmen in England itself and through imports, was 
amazingly persistent in a nation as insular in taste and 
as scornful of foreign fripperies. As late as 1670 a large 
part of the glass used by the upper classes was Venetian, 
and a single London dealer, John Greene, imported as 
many as 2,000 dozen glasses between 1667 and 1672. 
It must be remembered, though, that such glass would 
be made to order from London, and thus supposedly in 
the English, rather the Venetian taste. 

Continued on Page 70 





Very rare early candlestick in the so-called ‘‘Silesian’’ manner, 
with cable airtwist and airbeads in knobs, rib molded nozzle 
and domed and molded foot. England, circa 1740. 9” high. 
Collection Steuben Glass, Inc. 
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COUNTRY LIVING IN SOUTH AMERICA 


Just about now, when most tenants are girding them- 
selves for the long, bitter fight with the superintendent 
and the landlord on the subject of steam, our neighbors 
to the South are engaged in the pleasant task of taking 
off dust covers, repainting and freshening, and ordering 
in new fabrics to make their weekend places proof 
against the heat of Summer. 

Most of the interiors shown here are within a half hour’s 
drive of Buenos Aires, toward the interior. The ma- 
jority are remodeled houses dating from colonial days. 
Everywhere the accent is on comfort—tufted chairs of 
ample proportions, enormous sofas and banquettes, the 
best Italian and Portuguese antiques selected for ease of 
living, tile or parquet floors whose patined sheen is a 
delight to the eye on a sultry day, large areas of dead 
white frosty plaster for walls, furniture arrangements 
which are flexible without being cluttered. Water is 
an intimate part of the picture. The tiniest ranch house 
has its swimming pool, and wherever possible the week- 
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end house is on a river or lake. The Tigre section is a 
mass of tiny islands served by a myriad of boats and 
punts, and has been a summer resort since early Colonial 
days. Elegant and chic, the house left, belonging to 
Sefior Gonzalez Goitya, looks over the busy life of the 
river on one side, and on the other faces a tremendous 
swimming pool, clipped hedges and smooth lawns. 
Others, like the Gonzalez Turbes prefer the comparative 
informality of a tile and plaster interior. The large living- 
room, seen left, is the result of cutting away one wall 
in what was a nest of monks cells in a rural monastery. 
The floors and walls are original, and the furniture is a 
charming collection of objects long with the family, 
with a sprinkling of 18th century Italian painted pieces. 
Another version of the same type of interior—shown in 
four vignettgs—silhouettes magnificent old carved and 
painted Portuguese doors against stark plaster walls, and 
uses 17th century furniture original with the ranch. 
Even more informal is a thatched ranch house in San 

Continued on Page 45 
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Sketches by José Reinares Mendez 
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Miguel with its ingenious arrangement of bunks and its 
wall of blinds which filter the noon day sun. 

Skipping North to Brazil, the weekend house of the 
Marquis Tovar, near Sao Paulo is scaled to the dimen- 
sions of the ranch chapel which it once was. Off the 
living-room, seen here, the bed-room and library are 
adapted from the original ecclesiastical space, and the 
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dining area, not shown, takes up one end of the living 
room, dominated by the ancient organ of the original 
church. Against this great wall area, furniture is scaled 
large, and the colors are rich and vivid. The huge tufted 
sofa is electric blue, other chairs are ultramarine, and 
there are liberal dashes of fuschia and bougainvillea in 
upholstery and cushions. 
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NASSHAR FRERES 






A New Showroom in The Merchandise Mart 


Bill Heidrich, Heidrich Blessing 





The main entrance to Nasshar Fréres’ wholesale handkerchief 
showroom located in The Chicago Merchandise Mart attracts 
immediate attention with its clean spaciousness. The large dis- 
play case seen right has slotted back and plate glass sliding 
doors. The wood is bleached maple. 





The traditional atmosphere of cigar smoke and stale 
beer which so often is used on stage and screen as a back- 
drop for dice rolling salesmen certainly cannot be ap- 
plied to Chicago—at least not when it comes to the 
wholesale handkerchief industry. A proof on this is the 
new Nasshar Fréres’s showroom. Architect and furni- 
ture designer Abel Faidy has combined his two profes- 
sions and turned out the clean crisp store which is shown 
on these two pages. 

On a small site, Mr. Faidy has succeeded in creating a 
feeling of spaciousness by taking advantage of large 
surfaces of glass, light colors, wall to wall carpet and a 
tricky combination of direct and indirect lighting. By 
using slanted walls, placed on the diagonal, and having 
the general layout tightly integrated, he has designed 
a showroom which looks as inviting from the outside as 
it is practical and comfortable inside. 

Suspended lettering fastened to the greyish green plaster 
of the ceiling is in the same bleached maple as the large 
display case seen on the wall of the corridor which leads 
to a stockroom in the rear. The floor of the corridor and 
vestibule is covered with terrazzo in a warm grey 
sprinkled with small brown chips matching the peat 
moss of the triangular flower box which holds the 
ever present rubber plants. 

Another view—opposite, lower right—shows the shop 
as seen from the corridor. Three lounging chairs in the 
foreground, meant for waiting customers are made of 
steel tubing, three quarter inch O.D., in chrome-plated 
satin finish. Seat and backs have wood frames; sponge 
rubber but no springs. The fabric is a grosgrain of a 
brown specially dyed to match the peat moss. 

A dominating feature in the showroom is the curved 
wall which is slanted off the vertical. Under the slotted 
wall-displays which are held in bleached maple, is the 
working area, thus allowing a maximum of floor space. 
The carpet is a specially dyed natural wool in a light 
grey shade which accents the chartreuse draperies and 
seat covering of the banquettes. The curved wall is in 
dark earth brown contrasting with the off-white of the 
ceiling well and the greyish green of the dropped ceiling. 
The three legged tables, like the chairs in front of them, 
are designed for this particular job by Mr. Faidy. The 
Garland Company of Chicago who constructed them 
after full size details, after many favorable comments 
decided to put Mr. Faidy’s handiwork on the general 
market in the near future. 

The three legged tables are made of stainless steel tubing, 
two and a half inches O.D., and fastened through the 
carpet to the floor. The half inch thick glass plate is 
supported by cast aluminum brackets with small rubber 
nipples cushioning the top. 

To assure an orderly appearance in the showroom at all 
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times, the chairs are also stationary. The three legged 
construction consists of five eighths of an inch O.D. steel 
tubing, with welded joints and chrome plate satin finish. 
Seat and back are double wood frames screwed together 
after the upholstering has been tacked over. In this case 
grosgrained chartreuse over sponge rubber. 

In full view of all tables is the combined sample case 
and reception desk, with drawers on one side. From this 
point of vantage incoming calls to working salesmen or 
hurried orders from the main office can be controlled 
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with a minimum of confusion and disturbance. The 
cabinet, which is in bleached maple with a black 
formica top, has two “working” sides, so as to look 
equally attractive from a vantage point inside or outside 
the shop. 

Altogether, Nasshar Fréres’s showroom in Chicago 
is one interior designer’s solution, not alone for the 
problem of an attractive framing for small and exquisite 
merchandise but also gives lessons on how to avoid breed- 
ing grounds for future Willy Lomans. 
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BERNARDO BELOTTO, Venetian, 1720-1780. One of thirteen views of Vienna proba- 
bly commissioned by Maria Theresa. The picture shows part of the Belvedere Castle. 





TREASURES FROM VIENNA 





GIOVANNI BOLOGNA, Netherlandish-Italian, Florentine, 1524- 
1608 


‘Astronomy’’. Bologna is famous for his statue of Mercury. 











The pictures and objets d’art shown on the following 
pages come from an exhibition which at the present time 
is at the National Gallery of Art in Washington and 
which eventually will be shown at the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art in New York, The Art Institute of Chi- 
cago and the M. H. De Young Memorial Museum in 
San Francisco. The show includes many of the greatest 
possessions of the Habsburg family, who, perhaps after 
the Medici in Florence, were the most confirmed and 
consistent art collectors in history. From the 13th cen- 
tury up to the end of the First World War, when the 
Austrian-Hungarian Empire was dissolved, the Habs- 
burgs ruled as emperors and princes in every part of 
Europe. Related by marriage to the German houses of 
Saxony and Wittelsbach, as well as to the reigning dy- 
nasties of France and Spain, their dominions stretched 
at the height of their rule from the Baltic to the Mediter- 
ranean and from Gibraltar to the Indies and America. 
During the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries the 
Habsburgs controlled the better part of the western 
world and through peaceful possession as well as con- 
quest fell heir to an overwhelming share of the creative 
splendor of Europe. 

Today museums all over Europe bear witness to the 
discrimination and taste of the Habsburgs, but it is in 
Vienna, for centuries the seat of succeeding emperors, 
archdukes and princes, that the main concentration of 
the collection can be found. When the monarchy fell in 
1918 the family entail which the art collection had 
formed was broken up and taken over by the Austrian 
State. As a result, all the nineteenth and twentieth cen- 
tury pictures were put in the old Belvedede Castle part of 
which is shown in Belotto’s version above. Rechristened 
the “Austrian Gallery”, the museum now includes pic- 
tures recently acquired, as well as those shown in this 
most exciting art exhibition. 
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JOHANNES VERMEER VAN DELFT, Dutch, 1632-1675. 
“The Artist in His Studio’. This beautiful painting has 
a story all its own. It was acquired in 1813 by Count 
Johann-Rudolf Czernin as a work by Pieter de Hooch, It 
was incorporated into the famous Czernin collection as a 
Vermeer and remained in the family palace until the 
middle of the Second World War, when its owner Jaromir 
Count Czernin decided to sell it to Adolf Hitler for an 
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unbelievably small sum, in spite of the fact that Andrew 
Mellon is reputed to have offered at one time over one 
million dollars for it, Unable to prove a force of sale, as in 
the case of other Hitler transactions, the picture was 
restituted to the Austrian government, rather than to 
Count Czernin, by the Allied Monuments and Fine Arts 
Section of Military Government. The picture now hangs 
with those of the Habsburgs. 











TITIAN, Venetian, 1477-1576. ‘‘Isabella d’Este, Mar- 
chioness of Mantua’’. Isabella d’Este commissioned Titian 
to paint her portrait, but being sixty years old and vain, 
she suggested he copy an already existing portrait by 
Francesco Francia, done in her youth. Titian delivered his 
copy which is as to be expected from his style at that 
period, a very free adaptation of his model. 


THE WILTON CHALICE. Among the many ornamental 
objects in the show is this German chalice of silver gilt 
with niello which dates back to 1160. Not shown, but 
also in the exhibition is the paten and straws. On the foot 
of the chalice can be seen Old Testament scenes and the 
four cardinal virtues; on the knob, the four rivers of 
Paradise; and on the bowl itself, scenes from the New 
Testament. This piece is one of the few surviving medieval 
eucharistic services, another of which is at The Cloisters 
in New York. 
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BENVENUTO CELLINI, Florentine, 1500-1572. Gold 
Salt. The two main figures of this ornate salt represent 
Tellus and Neptune. Cellini records in his writings his 
conception of the gods as enthroned on the gifts of Earth 
and Sea, their interwined feet symbolizing the union of the 
two elements. In 1562 the salt cellar was ordered to be 
melted down, together with other objects from the Royal 
Treasury, but it was saved and eventually presented to the 
Archduke Ferdinand of Tyrol by Charles IX of France and 
thus it reached Schloss Ambras, cradle of the Habsburg 
collection. This salt cellar is the earliest known sculpture 
by Cellini and the only work in gold unquestionably made 
by him. 


CONSULAR DIPTYCH, Alexandrian (?), about 470 A.D. 
An ivory relief with figures personifying Rome, left, and 
Constantinople, right. The figure of Constantinople has 
the attributes of a bride, and may refer to the wedding of 
an emperor's daughter. Consular Diptychs were presented 
to the senators by a consul when he took office at the 
beginning of a new year. 
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FRANCE IN NEW YORK 


Three French Houses Join Hands 


The colorful and sparkling shop seen on these pages com- 
bines in unique fashion some of the best talents which 
France has to offer, with a budget story which, though 
not exactly new to interior designers, is here solved in 
an ingenious manner. The store, consisting of two floors, 
houses the combined efforts of three of the leaders in 
the field of interior design and decoration—Baccarat, 
for glass, Porthault for linens, and Leleu for furniture, 
rugs, tapestries, and fabrics. 

The first step was to purchase a building which formerly 


w 
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housed a series of painting galleries, rip out the plushy 
interior fitments, and redesign the whole as a setting 
for firey glass and brilliantly colored modern tapestries 
and rugs. As decorative consultant, Jean Carlu—long 
famous for his stirring posters—was called in his capacity 
as artistic counselor to the French Embassy in the 
United States. The result of the collaboration of sev- 
eral talents is an interior which is simple and direct in 
color and unpretentious in its handling of wall areas. A 
warm grey flows over walls and floor carpeted by Magec, 
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in balance with the fresh sky blue of the niches. Against 
such a background, Leleu’s glowing, rich woods, and 
jewel-like rugs and tapestries are set off as objets d’art. 
Throughout the shop there is an attempt to create tiny 
bits of home interiors, the better to visualize glass and 
linens in their future setting. Thus, a typical dining table 


is set up, a card table shows its accessories, a cocktail 


table is there to try out different boxes and ashtrays, a 
miniature bar displays equipment and the mixings, and 
a table desk provides yet another useful piece on which 
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to try objects for scale and design. The whole is lit by 
means of spots and the direct illumination from niches 
in a scheme designed by Thomas S. Kelley, as lighting 
engineer. 

The firms represented have long been known on the 
Jontinent to American visitors, and in New York at 
various special showings, but never in such quantity or 
in such a happy juxtaposition. The history of Baccarat 
begins in 1765 when one Antoine Renault du Bexy 
founded an establishment known as the Verrerie Sainte- 
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Anne where glass is still made. These works were bought 
in 1816 by an outsider—M. d’Artigues—who proceeded 
to make the name Baccarat famous. During the 19th 
century, most of the royal houses of Europe procured 
their stemware from this factory whose evident superi- 
ority is partially the result of the fine sands of the Mo- 


selle. The glass available in open stock today on Fifty- 
Seventh Street includes over fifty patterns in stemware, 
as well as vases, candelabra, chandeliers, and decorative 
pieces, many of which are old in the tradition of the 
firm, with classical cutting engraving or etching. 

The etablissements D. Porthault combines in the same 


firm all the elements of the finished product—linen 
weaving, dyeing, and printing, as well as a special design 
panel. Color plays an important role in these creations, 
with appliqué often forming a contrasting design to 
the hand blocked bed linens first introduced to this coun- 
try by Porthault. The embroideries are some of the 
finest done in the world today. Sheets are deep hand 
stitched, and point de Venise and point de Beauvais is 
used extensively in the table linen. But it is the delight- 
ful fantasy of flowered sheets and riotous color that sets 
off these linens from any others. 

M. Vuillet, President and Manager of the new corpora- 
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tion, still eager to present the best France had to offer, 
approached the firm of Leleu, recently represented by 
the decoration for the Ile-de-France. Again, a budget 
compromise, and the two floors of the shop were fur- 
nished entirely by Leleu, in exchange for a pied 4 terre 
from which to sell furniture and decorative accessories. 
This unique firm, still entirely a family affair, began 
with Jean Francois Leleu, ébeniste to Louis XVI. Now, 
Leleu specializes in a prodigal use of precious woods and 
elaborate inlays, often with mother of pearl, and an 
unsurpassed handling of lacquers. The modern tapestries 
and rugs spotted about the shop are commissioned by 
Leleu and made in his own factories at Beauvais and 
Aubusson. 

Born of necessity and compromise, this showroom pre- 
sents a charming face to the world, with no hint of the 
multiplicity of talents which were present at its birth. 
With the simplest structural alterations and no archi- 
tect, all attention was directed toward a budget job of 
interior designing. How successful a compound of diver- 
sified ideas can be is here demonstrated. Each product 
complements the other, and the vitality and color of each 
makes for an interior which is uniquely France in New 
York. 
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COLLECTORS AND COLLECTIONS 


Four Rooms Take Their Cue From Hobbies 


The problem of what to do with collections has always 
been with us and always will, as long as human nature 
continues to be fascinated with the acquisition of num- 
bers of one class of object, or a group of objects with 
one theme. A collecti onobviously presupposes a client 
interested in a collectible—that is with something which 
has because of intrinsic merit worth or rarity, or both. 
Though match book covers and stolen hotel spoons are 
“collected”, they are scarcely recognized as objects re- 
quiring much attention from the interior designer. 


The collections, or part collections, shown on these pages 
range from city to country, and from the tropics to the 
north woods. All were personally assembled, and care- 
fully arranged, not as books by the yard, for decora- 
tive reasons alone, but because their owners were seeking 
the proper and best way to display their favorite hobbies. 
The approaches are as different as their subject-matter 


and as personal. 


Peter Piening, artist and art director, fills his country 
studio with simple Americana, weathervanes, ironwork, 
and the duck decoys seen above. A high pitched roof 
leaves great areas of white plaster wall as a natural 
surface on which to arrange large amounts of similar 


material with particular attention to the ultimate mass 


and pattern. Such an effect can only be arrived at by 
collecting great quantities of material which is basically 
the same in outline and form, and even in color, as here. 
The ultimate dramatic effect stems not from the objects 
themselves so much as from their arrangement. 


A living interior housing a collection, obviousiy, demands 
a more intimate approach. Al Hirschfeld, weli-known 
illustrator, returned from a round the world trip with 
a group of exotic reminders of far-flung countries—Siam, 
Bali, Africa and Haiti. Balinese shadow puppets crowd 
the wall leading up the stairs to the living room, seen 
here. In this vast room, actually the entire floor of a 
New York brownstone, an unusual amount of wall space 
is free to be devoted to a collection which would be 
bizarre and oppressive in a lesser space. Dancing masks 
from Bali hang over the main fireplace. In a glass en- 
closed case dividing the room, Mr. Hirschfeld has 
grouped a collection of Balinese sculpture, a Siamese 
Budda, a Han horse, and various Persian objects. An 
early Calder wire horse stands on its own little platform, 
surrounded by African hunting knives, and round and 
about a drum collection accentuates the prevailing hori- 
zontality of the room with great vertical splashes of 
native design. This collection, theatrical in content and 
appearance is further dramatized by a combination of 
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spots in a lighting system devised by Feder which de- 
liberately eliminates distracting lights and shadows and 
points up the elements of the collection. 


The apartment of John C. Freer and James Whitfield, 
interior designers, is at the opposite pole. Its propor- 
tions are tiny and its details correspondingly chosen 
with meticulous care. Actually three collections are 
shown on this chimney piece wall—a collection of dogs 
on cushions, a group of crystal obelisks, and a series of 
cameo casts, mounted and framed. The architectural de- 
tails and many of the furnishings of this apartment are 
severely Regency, but the tiny shelves covered in plum, 
with ball fringe, are a delightful whimsey, and an ex- 
ample of how far to go with fussiness in displaying a 
collection. 
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Ezra Stoller 


It is not very often that an entire house is built to 
house a collection, but when that is so, as with the Con- 
ger Goodyear house, designed by Ed. Stone, an effect 
of museum impersonality is almost always the result. 
The gallery, shown here, is built around a patio, and 
the collection may truly be said to be always on display, 
since it is seen from the outside, on approaching the 
house, as well as from the interior. Mr. Goodyear’s fam- 
ous collection includes furniture, old and modern, as 
well as familiar old masters of modern art, such as the 
Matisse, seen in the left, foreground, and the Maillol 
torso at the extreme end of the corridor. In the center 
of this array of modern art is an 18th century table in 
the extreme rococo manner on which stand two T'ang 
dogs. 
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Antique Regency Mahogany 
Corner Cabinet, Circa 1800 


ANTIQUES 
and 
AUTHENTIC REPRODUCTIONS 


European Shipments Constantly 
Augmenting Our Collections 


BRISTOL 


- Company 
ARTHUR L. LANS, President 
319 East 62nd Street « New York 21,N. Y. 
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A NEW FURNITURE LINE 
FROM GOODALL 


A group of new drapery and upholstery fabrics has 
just been introduced by the Furniture Division of 
Goodall Frabrics, Inc., at 525 Madison Avenue, 
New York. Priced with the moderate income in 
mind, they are, in some cases, adaptations of de- 
signs which have already proven their popularity, 
with the addition of several fresh new colors. We 
noted many bolds, rich slate blues, real reds and 
greens, copper, sage, and a wonderful chocolate 
brown ina good many of the textures—something, 
then, of a forecast. 

An all-over loop pile has been called “Goshen”. 
There are “Crossways”, “Emery”, and “Mirador”, 
metallics in regular little square repeat, and 
“Hempstead”, a good staggered crisscross which, 
experimenting in blend, results in a handsome 
sheen that matches well the mood of traditional or 
modern. Three smart patterns, similar in design in 
that they are all geometrically three-dimension on a 
flat weave, are “Annefield”, “Maxfield”, and 
“Wakefield”. “Foxcraft” is primarily traditional, 
“Blair” is a mohair stripe, the very durable “Wel- 
lington” gives a striér effect, and two frieze patterns, 
“Pinewood” and “Culpepper”, are especially rich of 
color and blend. “Chequers”, an all-cotton, has 
dramatic alternating squares. All are 54” wide: 
most come in a range of ten or more colors. 
Twelve new 54” hand-screened prints, all on the 
extremely popular Angora Satin, were correlated 
color-wise to be used with upholstery fabrics as well 
as with “Sangora”, Goodall’s new line of thirteen 
plain colors. They are, in addition to being hand- 
some for drapery uses, planned for use on furniture, 
so that there will be little waste. “Polychrome” is a 
Jacobean design, with very much the effect of 
crewel-work. “Hila” is an all-over leaf, “Fayette” 
a plaid, “Rusticana” is a two-tone Provincial, and 
“Westover” is especially designed for wing chairs 
and other large pieces. “Bahia” is a tropical study 
of palm fronds and scattered leaves; “Fiji” gives a 
large-scale all-over effect; there is a modern sceened 
rendition of an Italian Renaissance pattern—a 
graceful scroll-effect grille with potted flowers in 
the centers—and “Mayfield” a small, all-over 
stylized flower. This beautifully coordinated line 
will be available to interior designers through job- 
bers. For the names of these, we suggest that you 
contact Mr. Frederick T. Vilmar, manager of 
Goodall’s Furniture Division. 


PHOTO-MURALS 


There is nothing which so widens the room- 
horizon, so appeals to the imagination and the 
memory, as the photographic mural. Evelyn A. 
Pitschke, who may be contacted at 101 Park 
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Market continued 


Avenue, New York, has specialized in these for 
restaurants, lobbies, and private homes, knows how 
to select the material and pamper it through the 
detailed process until the finished mural is installed 
and ready for admiration. The client may submit 
her own favorite photographs, or may choose from 
a large and varied collection. Generally, it is 
agreed to combine several pictures to obtain most 
interesting results. Here, as the outcome-in-embryo 
is brought to life on the dummy setup, the artistry 
comes into its own. Cloud formations may be added 
or touched up, for example, and each photo is 
scaled so that the whole is correctly proportioned. 
Miss Pitshke, who has taken many of the pictures 
herself on a negative only 214” square, follows each 
job to its completion, including the actual installa- 
tion and any necessary retouching. Sold by the 
square foot, the murals may be in black and white, 
in tones of sepia, or colored by hand and hand- 
brushed with fine transparent oils. They offer any 
number of interesting decorative treatments from 
the more ambitious scenes which cover a massive 
wall, through the range of screen sizes, to the 
smaller murals which fill a window and block out 
a monotonous view. Also available: lamp-shade 
transparencies—charming when the light shines 
through! 


MODERN MODULES 


The new “Nuclear” upholstered furniture, de- 
signed by Harvey Probber and shown in the newly 
added floor above his well-known showroom at 
136 Fifth Avenue, in New York, seems to satisfy— 
and comfortably—modern demands for seating 
units which will make the most of small areas, or 
conversely, give a warmth to such extremely gener- 
ous spaces as hotel lobbies and showrooms. The 
group consists of twenty geometrical designs, all- 
Latex in construction, which, while they vary in 
shape, are all 27” high and 30” deep, thus fitting 
well each to the other to be combined singly or 
joined permanently for larger multi-units. Actu- 
ally, these pieces will turn every corner or wedge 
into any right angle in their path, making the 
most of every precious inch in a smaller apartment, 
and offer the maximum of seating capacity in 
rooms where that is the major problem. All are 
equipped with an adjustable leg with a screw 
flange which raises or lowers to compensate for any 
floor unevenness. This slender plated brass rod 
may also be fitted with rubber gliders or ball-bear- 
ing casters to add to the mobility of the sectionals. 
The light scale construction has been achieved by 
all foam rubber fillings, and the trim appearance 
may be credited to the use of unusual denims, her- 
ringbone tweeds and covert cloths in upholstering. 
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One of our large collection of Victorian 
marble mantels—ranging from simple to 
very elaborate. 

Prices $125 to $425 
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Since 1879...A distinguished selection 


of fireplaces and accessories 
159 East 54 St., New York 22 
PL. 9-8210 














No. 900—69'4 x 22'4—Ht. 39” 





R.L.S. SHOPS, INC. 
127 E. 60th ST. (between Park and Lex.) New York 21 


RICHARD L. SANDFORT 
DESIGNER 
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EXCLUSIVE DESIGNS—ALUMINUM FURNITURE 
AND ACCESSORIES FOR INTERIOR AND 
EXTERIOR USE 
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Hobe bouts Editions in Wallpapers 


Moire Stripe: A handsome new design, effective either 
‘ used alone for walls of textural character, or in combina- 
The Gallery of American Collectors, under the tion with our Acanthus Border for great elegance 


direction of collector-connoisseurs George G. Fre- 
linghuysen and Edwin D. Hewitt has just opened its 
doors at 18 East 69th Street, New York. Here, in 
gracious room-display, are shown antiques treasures 
of furniture and decorative accessories as well as 
original paintings. The front room of an old brown- 
stone is devoted to the display of “Early American”, 
and it is this room with its charming Chippendale 
chairs in Pennsylvania cherry, a seated figure of 
Liberty in polychrome wood, fracturs (sentimental 
family records, typically Pennsylvania), and a 
massive 19th-century lantern hanging with the great 
tin reflector, which will remain mostly intact. The 
other room, at present devoted to the display of 
English collections, is expected to change from time 
to time and be handsomely redecorated in the man- 
ner of other periods and other countries. In this 
room we saw wonderful bamboo reproduction 
armchairs, delightful polished mahogany urn lamps 
with pasted butterfly shades, ratchet-type floor 
lamps rising from fat butter churns and topped 
with document paper shades, and a wealth of other 


interesting pieces. It is a spot for source and in- Jones and Erwin, Ine. 
spiration. 15 East 57th Street New York, N. ¥. 


COLLECTOR’S ITEMS 


















































QUADRUPLE DECKER 


Pascoe Associates are introducing, at their show- 
room at 10 West 55th Street, in New York, another 
“stacking” innovation. This time it’s an arm chair 
that fits one on top of the other to save floor space 
both in storage (ready to drag out at the flick of 
a television dial) or kept in view, thanks to the 
modern symmetry achieved when the chairs are so 
set up. #9069 as it is called, is designed in light 
birch and maple with continuous lamination that 
gives a trim, light-weight appearance. The seat is 
cane. Each chair will retail for about $69. 








bd Mm‘... and to all a good night” 
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Market continued 
MODERN LAMP SHOWROOM 


A new studio-showroom has just been opened by 
Rosti, at 190 West 4th Street, New York, where 
his complete line of sculptured lamps, accessories, 
and enameled dishes—all abstractly imaginative in 
form—are displayed. After the initial mold prepara- 
tion, these are shaped, decorated, and painted by 
hand; then kiln-fired to produce a variety of hand- 
some glazes or an unglazed finish which suggests an 
unusual earthy quality. The forte of his lamps is 
that they are designed for special locations. “Torso”, 
for example, is tall and willowy: good for the table 
between two chairs. “Hole” has just that, gives an 
interesting effect on a desk or high table and makes 
it possible to see someone on the other side without 
craning the neck. Shades to top these may be either 
opaque or translucent, colored to match their 
settings-to-be. 


COLOR-INTEREST FROM KROLL 


New notes from Boris Kroll, Inc., 515 Madison 
Avenue, New York, reflect their leadership in the 
trend to break away from the solid story of fabrics 
toward a beautifully subtle mating of texture and 
design. Naturally, the coordination of colors takes 
more thought and planning than a mere solid-color 
line, and this care is apparent in their group which, 
superbly simple in each item, gives the interior 
designer an opportunity to creat unusual textured 
effects. ““Ming”’, a drapery in the mood of a chintz 
has a great deal of character. “Raindrops” in three- 
color combinations and “Maze”, a small geometric, 
may also be woven of colors selected from their 
standard range of thirty-six colors. The newest 
addition, still nameless, is a two-color stripe-within- 
a-stripe, offering a magnificent flow of color for any 
number of interesting uses. 


WALL TEXTURES FROM THE ORIENT 


Inspiration for exciting new wall treatments comes 
from Kneedler-Fauchére, 609 Sutter Street, San 
Francisco, where they stock a unique line of hemp 
and grass cloths, all hand-made in occupied Japan. 
Both have been painstakingly applied to paper: the 
hemp giving a slightly finer texture than the grass 
cloth which is really, (on the chance you haven’t 
heard) the inner shreds of honeysuckle. The hemp, 
in six colors, retails for about $8 a roll; the grass for 
about $9, also in a range of muted pastels. For a 
very elegant setting, they show “Horizontal Rain” 
for which the natives twist each leaf, and set it 
against a silver paper back to give it an interesting 
varied effect. “Lacy Hemp” is actually a straight- 
running hemp with a laced cotton thread mounted 
on gold or silver paper. Other variations include 
hand water-colors on the hemp with prices averag- 
ing about $10 a roll. This entire group is also avail- 
able at Jay Clark in Los Angeles and Gene Mac- 
Donald in New York. 
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Meldan presents 
striking examples of 

the limitless decor 
possibilities afforded by 
fine French Provincial. 
Many new room 
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furniture, rugs and 
accessories in complete 
period harmony will 
delight your most 
critical client, 
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Introducin g LABYRINTH 


. a new and unusually esthetic addition to the nationally 
famous group of 50” hand screened custom prints. Deli- 
cately sketched shells & key motifs of Pre-Aztec inspiration 
printed on fabrics of textural quality and distinction. 
$7.95 per yard on antique satin in the colors of your choice. 
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Gould Morgan Crosby Jongh A. Tresch Taylor-Wajham 
420 Boylston St. 2 Post St. 14 So. Robertson Blvd. 
Boston, Mass. San Francisco Los Angeles, Calif. 


13 East 53rd Street, New York, N. Y. 



























Market continued 
SCALAMANDRE’S TOILE EXHIBIT 


“The Toiles of Today and Yesterday” is the theme 
of the exhibit opened to the public, free of charge, 
by the Scalamandré Museum of Textiles at 20 West 
55th Street, in New York. The collection which is 
presented completely labeled as to period, country, 
and historical description is hung on the walls in 
magnificent array spotlighted by simple and fancy 
textures which point up the intricacy of the toiles. Of 
the original 18th- and early 19th-century designs, 
many were printed by the famous Oberkampf in his 
factory at Jouy near Versailles, after the designs of 
J. B. Huet. These were done either by wood-blocks 
or later with engraved copper plates, which per- 
mitted a new wealth of intricate and interesting 
detail. Actually the exhibit outlines much of the 
march of history, from the first popularity of the 
toiles until today. From the first when they were 
planned as colorful wearing apparel for the not-so- 
wealthy and when many had the “mignonnette” 
motifs with picotage backgrounds to blend with un- 
avoidable fly specks of the day, on through the ex- 
travagant court of Louis XVI, and—anti-climax— 
on to the political campaigns of our own Garfield 
and Arthur, toiles have always followed the dictates 
of fashion and politics. The balloon ascension of 
Montgolfier in 1783, the American Revolution, the 
eras of the Classic and Greek revival—all found 
the permanent mirror of their accomplishments in 
toile. The exhibit, which is one of the Museum’s 
most popular, is expected to continue for the rest 
of this year. 


THIRD DIMENSION 
Hung with the same technique as that used for any 
fine paper, and practically indestructible once ap- 
plied, Timbertone has gone the real woods it simu- 
lates one better in that, being entirely grained by 
hand, it is possible to specify colors and textures im- 
possible in the forest-grown variety. The structural 
oak, for example, which is particularly good in 
rooms where men congregate, may be ordered with 
or without the burl. It may also be colored to match 
any swatch in oil paint or water color. Other three- 
dimensional papers include “Pecky Cypress” which 
lends itself to contemporary versions of Louis XV 
or XVI, as well as to a more severely modern set- 
ting; “Fabriktone” and “Metaltone”, both combin- 
ing rich gilt and color in stock as well as special 
order combinations; and “Brick” which in white or 
brick-red features the raised sanded mortar joint 
that makes for authenticity. The latest addition to 
the family of structural papers is Timber-Craft, 
also grained by hand, which is much heavier and 
more deeply grooved than the others. The Timber- 
tone Decorative Co., Inc., at their new showrooms 
—114 East 32nd Street, in New York—may be con- 
tacted for futher information as to samples, prices, 
and methods of application. — 
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Market continued 


CUSTOM BEADED 


The recently decorated showroom of shades by 
Henri, at 9 East 16th Street, New York, points up 
the indisputable fact that lampshades are at their 
show-off best when the lights are on. Thus, some 
of his models hang from their sterile little compart- 
ments above, while below—beaming from within, 
thanks to the flourescent shelf on which they rest— 
are more examples of this custom craft. The designs 
include hand-made, hand-sewn, and hand-painted 
shades. Some boast fine hand-faggoting, others the 
delicate painting on chiffon. An exclusive is their 
special process by which dainty little metallic and 
colored beads are set into the silk in such a way 
that they aren’t removed even by cleaning. 


COFFEE TABLE—SEATING UNIT 


The new “Lanai” table by Margarethe, Inc., and 
shown at the Pelican Upholstery Co. showrooms at 
220 East 5ist Street, New York, is one of those 
why-didn’t-someone-think-of-that-long-ago items. 
Made up to seven feet long and 18” deep in a 
smokey lacquer finish, mottled effect of any two 
colors, (or mahogany, birch, or walnut finishes at 
slightly higher cost), it sits on six turned columns. 
Just that way it’s useful as a coffee table running 
the length of the sofa. But, too, when a party gets 
going in full cry and people begin to mill about, 
you can reach to the three shelf compartments 
underneath and pull forth seating pads—turn the 
table into a quite comfortable cushioned bench. 
The retail price is about $195. 


FABRICS FOR SPRING 

A preview of things to come, along with the first 
ground hog, has just been shown by the Moss Rose 
Manufacturing Co., of Allegheny Avenue and 
Hancock Street, Philadelphia. All power-loomed 
fabrics, the new items—over fifty in all— run the 
gamut of casements, drapery and upholstery fabrics ; 
translate imagination, beauty, and comprehensive- 
ness into a medium-priced range. Achievements 
credited to both loom technicians and designing 
staffs include the “Brasiliana” casement, a rugged 
quality in eight vivid colors; the crisply sheer 
“Highland Mist”—punctuated with metallic; 
“Ariel Zephyr”, a screen-printed nylon gauze which, 
we were assured and can readily believe, is the 
sheerest yarn ever woven; the very smart “Selkirk” 
group, an ensemble of textures in a wide color 
range; plus several tapestries, matelasses, damasks, 
brocatelies, and brocades. Far too much to report 
in detail, this line is well-correlated, colorful, and 
outstandingly eye- and interest-catching. 
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Continued from Page 41 
Verzelini’s privilege was taken over in 1592 by an 
English promoter who continued, with his successors, 
to encourage the Venetian product by using Italian 
workmen. This strange state of affairs continued until 
1673 when the London Glass Sellers’ Company, in line 
with a demand for national self-sufficiency, took matters 
into their own hands and succeeded in making glass a 
national and independent art and industry. The Com- 
pany hired a chemist, George Ravenscroft, to do a sort 
of survey for them, with an Italian assistant. For three 
years experiments and studies went on and in 1676 
Ravenscroft produced a flint glass without defects, 
and was allowed by the Company to stamp his products 
with a raven’s head. The outstanding quality of this 
new glass was its interior fire whose brilliance surpassed 
anything on the market. Its success was assured and im- 
mediate, and by the end of the 17th century records show 
nearly one hundred factories working this native glass of 
lead. These products of the Restoration are more in- 
teresting than beautiful. Their clumsiness is to be ex- 
pected both from their experimental nature and from 
an age which was heavy and ponderous in furniture, 
silver, pottery, and all the applied arts. 
As the years progressed, the dominant styles of William 
and Mary and Anne naturally controlled glass design. 
Just as there was an intimate connection between porce- 
lain and silver forms, so there was with glass, and the 
typical creation was the wine glass with a solid baluster 
stem in an infinite variety of combinations. With the 
advent of the Hanoverian, George I, a certain amount 
of German influence crept into all the design field. The 
so-called “Silesian” stem dates from this time. Besides 
drinking glasses, there were a variety of small glass 
containers for sweets and jellies, and a quantity of can- 
dlesticks of various sizes and designs. The characteristic 
attribute of all glass of this early period is a weight, a 
strength, and a comparative simplicity and clarity of 
line. 
The Rococo period naturally brought about a basic 
change of design in glass. But, unlike its international in- 
fluence on architecture, furniture and the arts of decora- 
tion, in the case of glass the new lighter styles were also 
partially the result of an Excise Duty, imposed in 1745 
to help defray the cost of the wars with France. The tax 
was imposed on the weight of the materials used. This 
resulted at once in less lead content and simpler stems 
and bowls. As is to be expected, this period is chiefly 
distinguished by its decorative qualities, and English 
glass was now further embellished by engraving by 
diamond or wheel, or by enamelling, all of which were 
early characteristics of the glass of Germany and the 
Low Countries in earlier times. To this period too belong 
the various “air-twist” and “enamel twist” stems and 
the so-called Jacobite glasses, a class all by themselves for 
collectors, but having no special merit outside of their 
historical interest. 

Cut glass, first a German or Bohemian art, was only 
taken up in England, as an established style, about 1780. 


Continued on Page 73 
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Designs by: Edith Chatterton Thomas, A.D.I. 
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Continued from Page 70 
The earlier the example, in general, the shallower the 
cutting. As the vogue continued on into the 19th century, 
everything became more elaborate. In 1777, 1781, and 
1787 further crippling duties placed on the industry pro- 
voked an emigration of English workers to Ireland which 
was tax free. 


IRELAND 


The Waterford factory was established in 1783; Dublin 
in 1799; Belfast in 1776. Since both the workmen, the 
promoters, and the designers were very often English, 
the term “Irish Glass” is most confusing, if taken liter- 
ally. The Irish field continued unemcumbered until 
1825, when that country imposed its own Excise Tax. 
In this period of the Early Classic Revival, and later the 
Neo-Classic, the forms were derived, massive and, of 
course, classic. Cutting was more intricate and deeper. 
The impressive chandeliers now labeled as “Waterford” 
belong to this period. In the 19th century, such elaborate 
forms were reduced to utter simplicity in keeping with 
the severity of the Regency style, but such is the incon- 
sistency of attribution that they are not thought of as 
“Waterford”. The cut glass actually made in England in 
this period was still in the old tradition of simple, flat 
cutting, and exhibited better taste than the more pub- 
licized “Irish” models. 

Incidently, the terms, “Waterford”, so long tagged 
with a smoky bluish tinge, and, “Cork”, long taken as 
synonymous with clearer, whiter glass, seem to have little 
evidence in fact. In the same class is the traditional at- 
tribution of “Bristol” to all milk glass, or blue glass. 
More intricate cutting became the rage in the 19th 
century in Europe, was greatly exported, and was bought 
up in preference to German versions. Its ultimate, and 
foreseeable fate was to follow in the Victorian era of 
hard and glittering chunks of over-faceted glass, and the 
pathetically obvious molded poor man’s versions as made 
at the Sandwich factory in America. 

English engraving is notably simple and confines itself 
chiefly to elements of ale and the like—hops and barley 
—or crude but delightful hunting scenes, and landscapes, 
and little “chinoiseries”. Anything really elaborate and 
intricate may be suspected of being German or Nether- 
landish, or made by workmen from those regions emi- 
grated to England. Another popular form of decoration 
—enamelling, while long common in the history of 
glass, was only popular in England by the 18th century. 
The most famous English name in enamelling is Beilby, 
William and Mary, brother and sister of Ralph, an 
heraldic engraver. The earliest Beilby glasses probably 
date from 1762: their work continues until about 1778. 
Another type of painting on opaque white glass was 
often confined to Chinese subject matter, not only in 
the initial form of the vase or bottle but in its decoration, 
if any. This opaque white glass is commonly given to 
Bristol, as is all blue, purple and emerald green glass, 
commonly used in fingerbowls, an attribution to one 
factory which seems not to be proven, however. 


Continued on Page 74 
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AMERICA 


The story of glass in America is a longer one than might 
be suspected. The first establishment seems to have been 
at Jamestown in 1608. Eight Poles and Germans were 
employed and their products were part of the first cargo 
exported from America in 1609. The second house oper- 
ated in 1620, and appears to have made glass beads, an 
extremely important commodity in the early days of 
dealing with the Indians. Farther along in history, 
Salem supported a factory in 1638, and New York one 
in 1654. 

The place where English flint glass was first made and 
was first successful was a factory founded at Wistarburg, 
New Jersey, in 1739, by Casper Wistar. This factory pro- 
duced articles of daily household use, although it de- 
pended chiefly on the sale of bottles and window glass, 
and continued in operation until 1780. 

The next important figure in American glass is the 
famous “Baron”, Henry William Stiegel, born in Cologne 
in 1729. He established three works. The first was in 
Elizabeth N. J. in 1763, selling bottles and window glass; 
the second at Manheim, Pennsylvania in 1764; and the 
third, and most important at the same place in 1769. 
Here colored enamels were first used in the Colonies. In 
1770, Stiegel was producing a blue flint glass similar to 
Bristol, and his other colored glasses cover the color range 
known in England. His avowed purpose was to wrest the 
American market away from the importers, and to that 
end he imported English, Italian, German and Dutch 
workmen to reproduce as nearly as possible the products 
of their own lands. Unfortunately, his extravagances led 
to the financial collapse of the business in 1774. His 
workmen however later evolved regional adaptations in 
Massachusetts, Pittsburgh and Ohio, known as “Stiegel 
types”. Much of the worth of the Stiegel wares comes 
from the excellence of its quality and the use of mold 
patterns. On the whole, however, 18th century Ameri- 
can glass makes no attempt to compare with its more 
sophisticated rivals from abroad. It was primarily in- 
tended for convenience and use, and little for show or 
ceremony. Accordingly, much of what is seen in collec- 
tions and museums looks heavy and crude to any but 
the practiced eye. 


| The American invention of the pressing machine in 1827 
| at Sandwich in Massachusetts brought about one of the 
| most important changes since the invention of glass 


blowing. This method was introduced into Europe in 
1830 with incalculable results—mostly bad, artistically 
speaking. This product was but a vulgar substitute for 
real cutting, and the present rage for collecting its 
multiplicity of patterns is inexplicable from the point of 
view of taste. Yet this creation, however inartistic, 
pointed the way for modern workers in glass such as Orre- 
fors, and Steuben, who have turned their attention to the 
production of good designs made by comparatively in- 
expensive factory methods. 
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